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Actual size 


Lone after constant use has 
knocked the daylight out of 
the ordinary flashlight battery, 
Eveready Batteries go on de- 
livering bright, white, depend- 
able light. There are many 
reasons why this is so, chief 
amongwhichare the following: 


Eveready Flashlight Batteries are 
dated. You know they're fresh 
when you buy them. An Eveready 
feature that protects customer and 


dealer alike. 
2 The “star washer.’ This accu- 


rately centers the carbon “bobbin” 
in the zinc can. A patented Ever- 
eady feature, insuring uniform cur- 
rent-flow when light is on and con- 
sequent longer life. 


3 The rolled-and-soldered can. 
More expensive to manufacture 
than the ordinary “drawn” can. In- 
sures uniform thickness of metal, 
resulting in uniform electro-chemical 
activity. 
Projecting tip on brass contact. 


Insures perfect contact from bat- 
tery to lamp-base, and from cell to 
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Enlarged sectional view of Eveready Flashlight Battery 


cell.. Another patented Eveready 
feature. 


The Eveready jacket. Consists 

of asphaltum, sandwiched between 
two plies of chip-board. Prevents 
short-circuiting by keeping out ex- 
ternal moisture. 


The carbon mix. After all, the 
real heart of the battery. These 
“ > a ” 
active materials” are prepared by 
a patented process toe give longest 
service, 


Reload your flashlight with 


Eveready Batteries. Insist 


EV EREADY 


FLASHLIGHT 
BATTERI ES 


~De st in every Cas 


upon Eveready. When emer- 
gencies arise and you must 
have unfailing light, it’s com- 
forting to know there are de- 
pendable Eveready Batteries 
in the case. These batteries 
are made by the makers of the 
famous Eveready Radio Bat- 
teries. They are “best in every 
case.” 

If you do not own a good 
flashlight, buy a genuine Ever- 
eady. It has all the newest 
and best features. There’s a 
type for every purpose and 
purse, from $1.25 up. 


NATIONAL CARBON Co., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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The Oldest 
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In America 


FOREST AND STREAM is a 
magazine of definite ideals and 
definite accomplishments in the 
preservation of our natural re- 
sources. 


—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


FOREST AND STREAM is 
the squarest sportsman’s mag- 
azine ever published. 


—Emerson Houcu. 
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FOREST AND STREAM is 
to-day, as always, the brightest 
luminary in the sportsman’s 


field. 
—Dr. James A. HENSHALL. 
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FOREST AND STREAM is 
an unfailing source of informa- 
tion for the nature lover and 
sportsman, 
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Make friends with the Indians 
and learn their Jore. Swing in 
with the trail-riders going up 
and out on the zesty trail. 
Whip the streams for their fightin 
beauties. Dance, or gather ’roun 
the camp fires. One thrill chases 
another, up here; with every care 
wiped out. Never on a Canadian 
DudeRanch? Man! Woman! What’re 
you living for! 

Mountains that shame all others with 
their grandeur. Fast-moving days 
with a wild-west flavor. Glamorous 
nights, and stimulating companions. 
Comfortable ranch quarters... but 
they don’t stretch much, so get your 
reservation in early. 


nearest Canadian Pacific agent 


for information, or write to 
A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 2316 Windsor Station 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
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es aaa Ontario, Canada 
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Writ 
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Cariboo District of British Columbia 


Spend your vacation this summer in a new country; 
virgin territory, lakes and streams that haven’t been fished 
out, wonderful scenery and few files or mosquitoes. You 
will find peace, quietness and comfort at ‘‘Cariboo Lodge,”’ 
our headquarters Camp on beautiful Quesnel Lake, 200 
miles delightful motor trip from Asheroft. This is the 
center of the Big Game country, and we are booking now 
for fall hunts. Season opens Sept. Ist. 
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Nature’s perfect food, are great profit RP gy : tree 
has produced $312 profit per year last 7 years. Country 
Gentleman tells of a tree that produced $1,040 at one crop. 
Groves around Miami have paid from (00% to 200% or 
more for years. Small investors—largely northern men— 
have Dlented 30,000 trees, largest Avocado grove in the 
world. Begins bearing next year. Needing more capital 
to bring grove to bearing, we offer chance for small invest- 
ments that will bring large income for generations. Illus. 
Book of FACTS tells the story truthfully. Endorsed by 
Bankers, Local and Govt. Officials. It’s FREE. Address 
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(Mayor, Belfast, Me., 10 yrs.), 105-FS, Flagler Arcade, 
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OF INTEREST TO THE CAMPER 
The FOREST AND STREAM Information 
Bureau, operating in “ee with the 
Camp- port-Tour Series, now aoe seri- 
ally in FOREST AND STREAW ' repared 
to answer your inquiries. Are = ‘ta ing ad- 
vantage of this service? 


ANDY SIMONS 


The well known Alaskan Guide now in 
full charge of the 


Big Game Hunting Department 


of the 
Alaska Glacier Tours Association 


Henry Lucas and George Nelson 
are also with us. 


For rates and particulars of Spring or 
Fall hunts, cable or write to 


ALASKA GLACIER TOURS ASSN. 
Anchorage, Alaska 
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HUNTING WANTED 


Gentlemen sportsmen have engaged comfortable 
seaworthy yacht and are arranging several parties 
to hunt sheep, moose and kodiak bear in ALASKA, 
leaving Seattle between Aug. 13th and Sept. 10th, 
via Alaska Steamship Companies’ steamer, being 
met at Seward by private yacht and conducted to 
Kenai and Alaska peninsula with licensed guides 
and complete camp equipment. All expenses paid 
(except license, $50.00, and personal items) from 
Seattle to Seattle. 

Time required, six to eight weeks from Seattle. 
Cost, $1,650.00 to $2,500.00. %% deposit with reser- 
vation. Unparalleled opportunity for naturalists, 
fishermen and big-game hunters with rifle and 
movie. References exchanged. 


Communiee’ GEO. A. LYON, JR. 


208 So. Washington St. Peoria, Illinois 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


On the Ocean front 


Preferred 


In Spring and all seasons .by Sports. 
men who know and want the best upon 
either the American or European Plan, 
Sensible rates withal. 
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Health Baths 


Dancing 
Golf Garage 


Julian A. Hillman 
Vice President 


Joel Hillman 
President 


Men wanting Forest Ranger, Railway Mail 
Clerk, Special Agent, and other government 
positions, $1500 to $4500 year, write for free 
particulars and list of positions. 


MOKANE, DEPT. 212, DENVER COLO 
DON'T PLAY WITH YOUR FAMILY’S HEALTH 


Be rrotected »n your next vacation against cam) diseases 

7 by carrying a complete medical kit. De 
signed by a physician, for use against camp 
diseases, including: Colds; Grip) e; Head- 
ache; Dysentery; Toothache; Poison Ivy; Fly 
and “Mosquito Bites, etc. Will completely 
treat any ordinary camp disease. Medical 
Manual explaining use of the 
drugs and how to combat Pai 
each disease, included in in U. 
Kit. Refills may be obtained 
as needed. Labels unaffected $7. 50 


by water. 
Distributed by Postpaid 
BAYFIELD, 


acelin Medical Kit Company, WISCONSIN 


Hotel Somerset 
Boston, Mass. 


Situated in the Back Bay section, 
on one of the most beautiful 
avenues in the U. S., and at the 
entrance to the famous Metro- 
politan Park System. 

Room with bath $3. to $10. per day. 

European Plan 
William P. Lyle, Manager 
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guides of the big 
woods can tell you a lot 
about ammunition because 
they have used it from 
boyhood and depend upon 
cartridges and shells for 
their livelihood. It is not 
surprising to find so many 
of these men shooting and 
boosting WesTERN. 
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sca mek darn good ammunition for 
Siveeceiee any kind of game.” 


wherever you go. No limit to 
bag or season, and you're help- 


ing to save game and crops. 
Just shoot Westman Super: WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO., 548 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IIL. 
and watch ‘em drop. Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J. and San Francisco, Cal. 


If you don’t need the extra 

range of Western Super-X, 

try Western Xpert shells. 

You will keep on using them 

this Fall for quail and all 

‘round shooting. ... . Write 

for free literature about West- 

ERN Super-X, Xpert, Improved 

Non-Cerrosive .22’s and other 

exclusive Western. develop- 

ments in rifle, revolver and ‘ : ne 
shotgun ammunition, World’s Champion Ammunition 
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Fly Casting 
for Black Bass 
in the 
Populous 
Middle-West 


HIS morning I turn 
t many leaves in my 
appointment book and 
mark off two days. As I 
look out of my office win- 
dow over the roofs separat- 
ing me from the river, the 
bright sun sparkles on the 
dancing waters. My right 
arm feels a curious tremor, 
my hand seems to be 
grasping a_ peculiarly- 
shaped piece of cork, and 
my eye measures the dis- 
tance to the ripple round 
yon rock, estimating wind 
force and direction the 
while, The fly lights: a 
bronze back gleams in the 
sun: there is a ferocious 
tug that bends the rod-tip 
nearly double—and my 
assistant touches my arm, 
announcing that a patient 
is ready. 
I turn many pages and 
mark off two days. The 
patient waits. 


The sinking June sun shines golden 
as we drive up its blazing path. The 
evening is perfect, giving promise of 
a fine clear day tomorrow, with just 
enough wind to ruffle the water. Sixty 
miles and we leave the concrete high- 
way for five more miles of country 
road, part of it not much more than a 
goat-track winding down into the can- 
yon, where the little river. wanders 
clear and cold, where the small-mouth 
bass are full of fight. 

Canyon? Certainly I said canyon. 
Yes, I know this is Illinois, known the 
world over as the Prairie State, but 
the Apple River Canyon is a real can- 
yon. Its sheer escarpments extend for 
miles, and are quite high enough to be 
Imposing. We are encamped at the 
Junction of the two branches, near the 
old transcontinental stage line: a 
bronze tablet on the cliff wall now 
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marking the ford. This is the site of 
historic Millville of Indian massacre 
fame. 

But we can hear the bass feeding 
out in the dark as we sit around our 
camp-fire in front of the tent, smoking 
and talking. Tomorrow promises to 
be a good fishing day. Bass feed early, 
so it is early to bed. 

As Gust and I approach the water 
next morning it is almost impossible 
to believe that we are in thé heart of 
the populous middle-west—hemmed in 
on all sides by its farms and its cities 
—that within a radius of one hundred 
fifty miles live more than ten millions 
of people, for here all is quiet except 
the songs of the birds. Here is a vast 
outdoor museum with its hundreds of 
varieties of plant and bird life and 
geological specimens, many of them 
rare. 


PPOINTMENT 


June, 1927 


By Dr. RoypEN 
E. Tuy 


Curtains 
of living 
green. 


Humm. Y-e-s— _ But 
there, just at the edge of 
that eddy, where the little 
rapid spills into the pool, 
looks like a good place to 
drop. a fly. Not. so bad. 
Two pounds, if an ounce. 
And did you see how he 
jumped? Cleared the water 
at least half a dozen times! 
Isn’t he a beauty? Pretty 
good beginning. First cast 
of the day. “Gust, you try 
that pool above, just where 
the water breaks around 
that big stone, while I see 
if there is anything more 
here.” 

After a few casts the 
lure, a fly-rod feather min- 
now, falls just at the edge 
of a sunken ledge and is 
struck almost immediately. 
Another bass, but a little 
small: not much, if any, 
over eleven iriches. He is 
returned to the water un- 
harmed, for before we left 
home the point of the barb 
was pent down to the shank with a 
pair of flat-nosed pliers, leaving a 
barbless hook with only a small hump, 
and that smooth. This method is not 
only more humane, but it adds to the 
thrill, especially in waters not too well 
stocked. And thrill, you know, is the 
thing of most interest to you and me. 
We are not interested, primarily, in 
the number of pounds we can kill in 
a day. 


UST, in the meantime, has tied 

into a big one, and is, apparently, 
as stoic as a wooden Indian: but. you 
and I know he is having the time of 
his young life. We know he only dis- 
sembles because the ethics of the situa- 
tion so demand. We also know that, 
for a code of ethics, once it is accepted, 
man will suffer untold torture: right and 
wrong no longer enter into the matter. 
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Meanwhile Gust has landed his fish, 
and it is a beauty: about two and one- 
half pounds. He is trembling with 
excitement. You trout fishermen are 
now, no doubt, registering tolerant 
contempt, and ennui, but let me say 
this, and then you try it out: A two- 
or three-pound small-mouth bass taken 
from fast cold water with the tackle 
we use will give you all the thrills a 
trout will, and then some more. And 
don’t forget that he has beauty, too. 

A nine and: one-half foot rod, five 
to six ounces, has come to be accepted 
as the sporting thing. With this is 
used a suitable double-tapered line, 
flies tied to No. 6 or No. 4 hooks, 
attached to six-foot medium trout 
leaders. On occasion it is permitted to 
use hooks as large as No. 1, if a 
feather minnow is used, or if condi- 
tions require a spinner. All hooks 
should be barbless, or should have the 
point of the barb bent down as previ- 
ously described. 

Those who have not taken bass in 
this way from our small streams have 
yet a new piscatorial thrill coming to 
them. And that the method is right 
and practical is proven by. the results. 
For five years we have consistently 
taken fish from our Illinois streams, 
some of which are so small that the rod 
will, in many places, reach across the 
water. t 


AS we loiter up the stream we pass 
“Battleship Rock,’ “Lookout 
Point,” “The Robbers’ Den,” and other 
salient points, catching a fish here and 
there until we have all we can use. 
Enroute we pause from time to time 
to examine the outstanding specimens 
of the more than three hundred varie- 
ties of plant life the canyon shelters. 

At one point a great curtain of 
American Yew (Taxis Canadensis) 
covers the entire face of the bluff, and 
we cross the stream to examine a par- 
ticularly fine specimen. And here, in a 
cleft of the rock cliff-face, hidden by 
the natural evergreen curtain are three 
blossoms of lady’s slipper (cyprepedi- 
um spectibile), the native orchid now 
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Courtesy Canadian National Railway 
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becoming so rare. We very carefully 
refrain from disturbing the curtain in 
any way, for it is undoubtedly due to 
this cover that they were not destroyed 
long ago. It is said that if the blos- 
soms are plucked thé; plant will not 
come up the following year. There is 
also a rumor that the Indians of Wis- 
consin make annual pilgrimages to this 
canyon because the lady’s slipper and 
moccasin flower are used in their cere- 
monials, and that they are more plen- 
tiful here than in any other place in 
the midwest. I vouch for none of these 
statements for I do not know. 


[* approximately two miles of travel 
we have forded the stream sixteen 
times. There was no other way except 
sealing the cliffs, which we refused to 
do because of their precipitous height, 
the charm of the stream, and the wild 
beauty of the glen.. Each ford is‘a 
riffle joining two pools,.and each pool 
a fisherman’s dream: 

Presently we approach and engage 
in conversation a tall wiry man—I had 
almost said old; but what is old? Is 
age years? Or is it spirit? If it be 
the latter, then he is not old despite 
the evidences of many years. Présently, 
in a diffident, self-effacing manner, he 
speaks: “Did you noticethis tree? I 
wonder if it isn’t a Kentucky coffee 
tree? This is much farther north than 
they are said to grow. But you notice 
that what appears to be a branch is 
only one leaf, and that it is double 
compound. Do you know any other 
tree that has this kind of leaf?” 

In the same gentle, depreciatory way 
he tells us many easily-observed truths 
neither of us knew. He is much inter- 
ested in our tackle and wonders if 
there are trout in the stream. We 
have been discussing the same qués- 
tion, for if ever a stream is ideal for 
trout this one is. So presently I ppt 
on a cast of No. 10 trout flies, and try 
the fast water at the head of one of 
the pools. 


Not a trout, but 


Oe alll 
: a beautiful bass. 


~e 


Two or three nice chubs reward my 
efforts. All at once something else 
takes one of the flies. Can this be g 
trout? What a feather in our caps if 
it is! Trout, or not, he is a fighter 
and a heavy fish, and, with my small 
hooks and extra light tackle, I am op 
my toes. With a rush he breaks water. 

Not a trout but a beautiful bass of 
at least two pounds! I settle down to 
the fight, using all the skill taught me 


. by the predecessors of this fellow, 


praying, meanwhile, to the Patron 
Izaak, and to all other piscatorial dej- 
ties, that the little hook and the pain. 
fully attenuated gut may hold. For 
our guest, with all his modesty, has 
been somewhat skeptical of the effici- 
ency and effectiveness of our equip- 
ment. After a struggle which leaves 
me bathed in perspiration, the gallant 
bronze-back gives up the fight. 
“Well, Sir!” opines our quict com- 
panion, “if anyone had told me this | 
wouldn’t have believed ’em. ‘l'wenty 
three minutes, almost to a second! And 
on that little contraption of feathers 
big enough, ’bout, for a minnow.” | 
am somewhat elated myself. 
Regretfully we presently part from 
this interesting gentleman. Later we 
learn that his name is Gessner, and that 
he is a self-educated, but noted natu- 
ralist, tutelary guardian of the canyon. 
Formerly a miner, his acute observa- 
tion, combined with the information 
conned from the books he has pur- 
chased, has given him such standing 
that he has guided the field work of at 
least two men who are among our best 
instructors in this branch of science. 


ND there were we, with every ad- 
vantage of education and oppor- 
tunity, learning the mysteries of that 
Nature we professed to love from this 
man who, delving in the bowels of the 
earth for a livelihood, and without pre- 
liminary technical training, knew more 
and appreciated more thoroughly than 
ever we would. 
On our way back we pass under the 
wagon-bridge. This recalls to memory 
(Continued on page 358) 
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7 Adventure in a Far-off Gloomy 
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ail Land. As told by Capt. Benjamin 
anyon. D. Cleveland to 
serva- 

nation 
: pur. Henry Irvinc DopGE 

nding 
: of at 
ir best NE of my voyages as a sea ele- Head Indian who was hovering over nature might have a chance to assert 
cience, QO phant hunter contained enough me with outstretched arms. I believe _ itself. 

_— thrilling incidents to make a_ he was on the point of throttling me, The next morning Cooke came on 
oppor: novel, but I shall relate them briefly but, with the cunning of a maniac, deck very much ashamed and subdued 
f that after the style of the log book. The instantly he saw that I was awake he and went about his duties, paying little 
ws thle events of that voyage, whiletheyhadno changed his tactics. The ferocity in attention to anybody. The wind had 
of the visible connection and did not impress his eyes changed to alarm, the threaten- been light during the night and we 
it pre- me as supernatural, may helpthelands- ing attitude of his hands turned to were not more than fifty miles from 
more man to make allowance for the super- one of pleading. land. I was about to order my chief 
+ than stition which obtains among sailors. “Captain,” he whispered hoarsely, officer who was standing near the man 
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I was then in command of the stout 
schooner, R. S. Graham, bound for 
Desolation Island down in the Ant- 
arctic. My first mate was a Gay Head 
Indian named Cooke, a man of great 
stature and very ugly when in his cups, 
but of most uncommon peaceableness 
when sober. He had been drinking 
heavily for several days, but I knew 
once I got him on board and away 
from liquor he would soon quiet down 
and go to work, so I felt no uneasiness 
on that score. 

I had with me a dog, the most intelli- 
gent and lovable brute I have ever 
seen, a little beagle hound, so ugly of 
face that the men called him “Beauty.” 
Beauty was afraid, of a storm, other- 
wise he was very brave. So I had 
allowed him to sleep on the foot of my 
bed. The first night out I had turned 
in early, leaving the deck in charge of 
the chief officer. It could not have 
been later than midnight when I was 
awakened by the sharp, quick barking 
of the dog close to my ear. Springing 
up half awake, I confronted the Gay 


“for the Lord’s sake get up as soon as 
you can—bring your gun—there’s 
mutiny on board—killing going on.” 

I saw that the only bullet necessary 
just then was a pill, for I realized that 
the man was in the throes of tremens. 
I pushed him aside and got down on 
my hands and knees to search the 
medicine chest. Having got the pill, I 
turned to go back to my bed, but there, 
if you please, lay my Gay Head Indian, 
comfortably tucked in, clothes, boots 
and all, the blankets clutched close up 
under his ears for fear we would dis- 
lodge him. The impudence of the fel- 
low staring placidly at me while I 
shivered in my night gown with the 
pill in my hand filled me with anger, 
but presently as the ludicrousness of 
the situation flashed across me, this 
gave place to amusement. However, it 
took three or four of us to get him out 
of my bed and lock him in his own 
room, where he raged and swore and 
smashed things up generally. We had 
taken away the whiskey which he had 
smuggled on board, in order that 


at the wheel, to give her more sail, 
when .something for’ard attracted my 
attention. It could not have been more 
than five minutes when I returned. I 
looked about for Cooke and not seeing 
him asked the man at the wheel where 
he was. 

“Crawled into the whale boat, Cap- 
tain,” said the man. 


GOT up on the rail and looked over 

the gunwale of the boat, but my 
Gay Head Indian was not there. We 
never saw him again. I have heard it 
said that a man will crawl on his knees 
for many miles to get a drink of 
whiskey, but I never believed one would 
risk fifty miles of sea for the purpose. 

The incident caused me great annoy- 
ance, for I had not only lost a valuable 
man, but I felt that the superstitious 
among my crew would believe that 
Cooke had left a curse behind him when 
he jumped overboard. However, I 
moved my officers up a peg apiece and 
took a man out of the fo’castle to fill 
the vacancy at the tail end of the line. 
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If my sailors 
looked for the ful- 
filment of any curse 
that the Gay Head 
Indian might have 
- left behind, they 
were disappointed— 
for a time at least. 
I touched at the 
Cape Verdes and 
picked up a few 
lumpers to do the 
rough work down at 
Desolation Island. 
And here was where 
Beauty did himself 
proud. I had heard 
it said that’ some 
dogs know more 
than some men, but 
I never believed it 
till I had a chance 
to compare my 
beagle with a 
lumper. These Cape 
Verders were too heavy witted to learn 
sailorizing. By contrast with them 
Beauty was a rare genius. .I used to 
try to teach them to read the compass 
—something as easy to an intelligent 
American as telling the time from a 
clock. But they couldn’t grasp it. 
They would shake their heads dole- 
fully and dubiously, but it was no go. 
Beauty seemed to realize that my ef- 
forts were futile. He took great inter- 
est in the instrument, standing on his 
hind legs and peering into the box for 
minutes at a time, and cocking his head 
first to right, then to left, as if the better 
to grasp the meaning of the trembling 
needle. Then he 
would walk along- 
side of the cabin 
and make a gen- 
eral survey of the 
ship, fore and aft, 
and from mast- 
head to deck. 
Having finished 
this, he would 
scrutinize the sky 
to windward as if 
looking for signs 
of bad weather, 
and then he would 
gaze down into the 
sea apparently 
pondering the 
mystery of it. 
Presently, having 
satisfied himself 
that all was well, 
he would curl up 
on a mat at the 
top of the com- 
panionway, or, if he felt so inclined, 
go below and turn in. I used to try to 
shame the Portuguese into an effort to 
learn the compass by pointing to 
Beauty and telling them that he knew 
more than they did, and after a time 
some of them got to believe that the 
dog actually could read the binnacle, 
and I think they invested him with 
supernatural gifts. At any rate, they 
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treated him with the greatest respect. 

Well, after shipping my lumpers, I 
made sail, and in due course we 
reached Kerguelen’s Land and went to 
work, 

But first let me tell you just what 
the “due course” means: Pack ice 
zigzags and straggles from latitude 70° 
south up into the 60’s. Then you hit 
drift ice; and this runs up until its 
northern limit is just below Cape Town 
and the Horn. Anywhere from 40° 
south on you are apt to ground in 
Antarctic floes and flounder through 
all sorts of tough steering before you 
get out. Heavy squalls of hurricane 

size and ugliness 
make many an 
entry like this in 
your log: “This 
day dead _ loss.” 
Plenty of rain and 
hail (some snow) 
and vicious gales 
from southwest to 
south - southwest 
and the seas run- 
ning every way 
and. beating and 
banging you like 
Paddy’s drum. 
This is what you 
get when you try 
to visit Kerguel- 
en’s Island two 
thousand miles 
“a east by south from 
eo) ae ; Cape Town. 

Well, as I was 
saying, we reached 
our destination 
and got busy. As yet the curse of the 
Gay Head Indian, which some of my 
superstitious men believed to be hover- 
ing in midair, had not descended upon 
the vessel. But the season was little 
more than half over when a typhoon 
struck us and blew with such force 
that we dragged both anchors. The 
heavier one was lost, and the other 
now dragged over the bottom until we 


were within fifteen 
feet of the shore, 
when it caught on a 
rock and held. The 
superstitious: Portu- 
guese were terrified 
at the prospect of 
an awful death in 
the raging waters 
that broke upon the 
rocks just astern of 
us. Nor were the 
New Englanders 
without fear, for 
while they faced 
death with little 
dread, still the idea 
of being marooned 
on that barren island 
for months before 
the Government 
could send a relief 
expedition was in 
itself terrifying. 
For several hours 
we suffered the torture of suspense, 
But the anchor held, and, presently the 
wind veered to another quarter, bring- 
ing the rocky coast to our windward 
side, and the sea abated. Having but 
one anchor, I now found it necessary 
to rig up temporary stanchions on 
board and from these ran hawsers to 
the shore, where I made them fast to 
huge boulders. But this anchorage was 
only safe so long as the wind blew 
from that side of the harbor. So we 
worked night and day at our quarry, 
and finally, having obtained a cargo, 
I determined to put to sea before an- 
other gale should smite us. 


T. had been my custom to take the 

beagle ashore with me on my daily 
visits and he always barked with the 
keenest delight as we were about to 
make the trip. I was now about to 
make a farewell tour of inspection of 
the properties which we left there be- 
tween voyages, and resolved to give 
Beauty one last run among the rocks. 
But, curiously, he. seemed reluctant to 
go. I coaxed him, whistled to him, and 
snapped my fingers, but he held back 
with his ears lowered and-whined dis- 
mally. Two of the Portuguese lumpers 
standing by observed this, and I 
noticed that they commented upon it 
in an undertone. I suspected that they 
attached’ some supernatural import to 
the dog’s behavior and determined to 
show them how foolish was their faith 
in omens. So I took Beauty in my 
arms and literally carried him ashore. 
But he did not recover his customary 
spirits; on the contrary, he followed 
me at a great distance, his drooping 
ears and tail expressing the utmost 
gloom. 

The men were making their last kill- 
ing and to hurry matters I myself 
took a hand in it. Standing off, I 
aimed at a huge bull elephant and 
fired. The report of the gun was 1n- 
stantly followed by a sharp yelp. The 
ball had glanced from the tough hide 
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of the monster and had killed my little 
beagle. . : 

Presently we dug a grave and buried 
the little fellow. For the rest of the 
day the men worked silently, the New 
Englanders through respect, the Por- 
tuguese through brooding superstition, 
and I because of inexpressible grief. 

As quickly as possible we quitted the 
desolate country and made sail for the 
north. And now thé gloomy forebod- 
ings of the lumpers seemed justified. 
A gale struck us. For days and nights 
it raged. The sails were blown away 
and we scudded before the tempest 
under bare poles. When the storm 
abated and the sun came out I got a 
reading and found that I was six hun- 
dred miles out of my course. To make 
matters worse, the vessel had sprung 
a leak during the hurricane and for 
three long weeks we were compelled to 
work the pumps without let up day or 
night. Also a water cask had broken 
its lashings and dashed about, ‘destroy- 
ing others in its track. and reducing 
our supply of the precious liquid to 
the danger point. 


ND now for weeks we drifted in a 
breathless calm. We had rigged 
up what little canvas was left and kept 
the Graham headed for Good Hope. 
Working the pumps night and day and 
getting small rations of water even 
got on the nerves of my New England- 
ers, but the lumpers were covertly 
rebellious, scowling and muttering. I 
could see that insubordination was 
brewing among them, and it was only 
by letting them understand what would 
result from it that I prevented a 
mutiny. 
I can tell you that I watched the 
decreasing supply of water with as 


much apprehension as did the prisoner 
watch the candle as it burned down 
towards the fuse that connected with 
the powder which was to blow him up. 
Presently I hit upon a ruse which at 
least checked the possibility of waste. 
I directed that a tin cup be fastened 
to the cross trees of the mainmast. 
Whenever a man wanted a drink badly 
enough he had to 

climb the shrouds, 


. get the cup, de- 


scend to the deck, 
help himself to one 
cupful, then go 
aloft again and 
leave the tin ves- 
sel as he’d found 
it. Nor could he 
by any trick pass 
it to his neighbor 
on deck, for a keen 
watch was kept 
lest this be done. 
Thus we eked out 
our meagre supply 
of water and when 
we reached Cape 
Town we had but 
a single barrel 
left. Had we been 
delayed three days 
longer, there’s no 
telling what might 
have happened. At Cape Town we re- 
plenished our supply of water, bent 
new sails, and repaired generally and 
laid our course homeward. All went 
well until we sighted the lights of 
Cuttyhunk Island and I’d begun to feel 
that the curse of the Gay Head Indian 
had been lifted. But even then a ter- 
rific squall struck us and tore our sails 
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Sea elephant’s flipper. 


Bay of Isles. Lancer 
approaching a wounded sea elephant. 


so badly that we were compelled to 
turn tail-to and make for the open sea. 
All night long we mended sails by the 
light of lanterns while the tug boats 
from shore searched the waters, hop- 
ing to rescue us and also, I suspect, 
with a view to salvage. 

Twenty-four hours later we dropped 
anchor at New Bedford, having sailed 
some 25,000 miles. 
Thus ended my 
most eventful 
voyage. 

Although I was 
not superstitious, 
I felt that I had 
had enough of the 
Graham, and sold 
her for a coaster. 
It is said that she 
had acquired the 
leaking habit— 
small wonder, 
since I had pumped 
the whole Indian 
Ocean through 
her bottom. 

And now for a 
word about Deso- 
lation Land and 
the sea elephant. 
We usually sailed 
from New Bedford 
early in May, al- 
lowing four months for the voyage out. 
At the start we carried only four offi- 
cers, steward, cook, cooper and cabin 
boy, just enough to sail the ship, as 
we looked to pick up a crew of lumpers 
at the Cape Verde Islands. When we 
arrived there, we didn’t anchor, but 
laid to and sent boats ashore for the 
men-we were to take along. There we 





always found hundreds, bare-footed, 
dressed in cotton shirts and blue denim 
trousers, waiting at the landing for us. 
And so eager were they to ship and 
so fiercely did they struggle to crowd 
into the boats that I had frequently to 
order my officers to drive some of them 
out before I could find standing room 
for myself. These fellows were not a 
particularly intelligent lot—as I have 
pointed out. It was difficult to teach 
them the rudiments of navigation, so 
we used to employ them for cutting 
blubber from the animals, when we 
reached Desolation Land, and reducing 
it to oil. Some of them, however, were 
bright, thrifty fellows. But at all 
times there was a tendency among 
them to desert ship—due wholly to a 
roving spirit of adventure. They 
would leave one ship for another, 
keeping up a sort of zig-zag itinerary 
until they had sailed every navigable 
bit of water on the globe. Captains 
knowing this tendency were careful 
when they touched port not to allow 
too free a shore leave. On one occasion 
I was compelled to put to sea with ten 
of my crew in irons. These fellows 
had attempted to desert and had been 
brought on board again by the Ameri- 
can Consul. Once out of sight of land, 
however, the “natives” used to settle 
down to regular ship routine, and once 
they had learned to observe discipline 
they found their life on board ship not 
unpleasant. They would play crude 
music on such instruments as_ the 
accordion or concertina, dance, spin 


yarns or while away the time with 
checkers and cards. 


Arse shipping a crew of some 
twenty-five lumpers at Cape 
Verde, we lay our course for Trinadad, 
a small uninhabited island south of the 
Equator, where we lay to for part of 
a day to fish. Our next stop was at the 
Tristan da Cunha Islands, a group of 
four. The natives here are yellow, a 
combination of English and Italian. 
They bring us sheep, eggs and fish, for 
which we pay them in flour. 

At last—some eleven thousand miles 
from New Bedford—we reach Desola- 
tion—the most God-forsaken of all 
known land. This desolate group, ly- 
ing in latitude 50° south and longitude 
70° east, consists of a hundred little 
islands, knitted together by sand spits. 
It is some seventy miles long and from 
three to four miles wide. From its 
shores shoals run out to sea for con- 
siderable distances. The charts of the 
coast are very imperfect, and, though 
I am familiar with the waters, I always 
use the sounding line to find my way 
about. We approach land, throwing 
the lead every few feet, and carefully 
threading our way amongst treacher- 
ous under-water sand spits and rocks. 

While straining our ears and eyes 
with nervous apprehension, there comes 
to us suddenly from under our bows 
the most weird cry you ever heard. 
The greenhorn lumpers shrink back 
with superstitious dread. Even the 
practical New Englanders are de- 
pressed by that mournful harbinger of 
desolation which they know so well. 


‘ful. 


But it is only Sir Penguin, shrieking 
the signal from point to point that 
man is about again. The cry is taken 
up, passed along and swollen by the 
mighty swarm until, as the ship gets 
within hailing distance of the shore 
the place rings with a pandimonium of 
uncanny sounds. 

Beyond, back from the shore, beckon. 
ing us to new adventure, Mount Ross 
rises six thousand, three hundred and 
twenty feet, and split by an enormous 
glacier of almost unfathomable clear 
blue ice. 

We accept the invitation of the 
mountain. I give my men, stale from 
a long voyage and eager to try their 
land legs, a chance to do a little explor- 
ing, as a preliminary to settling down 
to routine work. But we must be care. 
The islands are of volcanic for. 
mation, the soil being soft and light, 
like cigar ashes. Here and there are 
treacherous spots into which one js 
liable fo sink out of sight. To guard 


against this danger, when exploring 
unknown parts, we carry long poles or 
go linked together by ropes, as men do 
when traversing treacherous ice. 


N such occasions the men celebrate 

by a feast of sea elephant, wild 
cabbage and rabbit and great draughts 
of delicious water from the wonderful 
blue glacier that divides the island, 
Nor is old Desolation so inhospitable 
as one might imagine. Apart from the 
natural growths—wild cabbage and the 
like—there is now a great abundance 
of wild rabbits, due to the fact that 

(Continued on page 372) 


A battle royal on the beach, in which the 
mascot takes a hand. 
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HE match flares up and with 
7 willing fingers I apply it to the 

brown leaves in the “Missouri 
Meerschaum.” Propping my feet against 
the stove I begin to pipe dream of the 
days afield during the past autumn 
while a June shower beats a tattoo 
against the windows. 

Day after day of golden autumn 
pass swiftly before me on the wings of 
memory ’til at last I reach the final 
day of the open _season—December 
sist. It is my custom to always spend 
the last day of the quail season afield 
if possible—“God willing and the 
weather permitting.” But for the first 
time in several years things went awry 
: the morning of December the thirty- 

rst. 

A perverse old sow became imbued 
with an intense desire to explore the 
adjoining country, especially a neigh- 
bor’s cornfield, and I was unanimously 
elected a committee of one to bring 
Piggy home. While I was enroute the 
weather man decided that precipitation 
had been entirely too light for the sea- 
son and immediately made up the de- 
ficiency. Consequently, when I reached 
home after having safely installed my 
wandering swine, I was as wet as the 
Proverbial rat. While changing my 
clothes I looked at my watch. Eleven 
am.! A nice kettle of fish, wasn’t it? 
Eleven a. m., a cold drizzle falling and 
this the last day of the hunting season. 


By 
FRED Ww. Hitt 


DAY 


Of the Open Season Resulted in 
a Well-filled Game Bag 


I had almost decided to stay at home 
when I happened to glance through the 
window ‘that faced the back porch. 
There stood my pure bred Llewellen, 
“Maid of the Misty Hills,’ alias 
“Misty,” eagerly watching the back 
door, hoping I would go hunting. Rain, 
cold, or wet briers made no difference 
to her. In her house there were no 
quitters. I said to myself, “All right, 
old pal, I can take water as well as 
you.” 

To grab gun, coat and shells was the 
work of a few minutes and we were 
off. A thirty-minute walk brought us 
to the edge of our territory but an 
hour and thirty minutes of hunting 
failed to put up a bird. I sat down on 
a rock and lit a cigarette. It was still 
raining a little and my spirits were 
low. If my luck would—but wait! 
The dog has pinned a covey in that 
clump of briers. But Colinus virgi- 
nanus was up and going before I was 
within twenty yards. A snap yielded 
a bird and while “Misty” retrieved it 
I tried to mark the covey but they 
crossed two valleys and disappeared 
toward the distant creek. 

Taking the bird from the dog we 
started in hot pursuit of our runaway 
covey. But finding those birds was 
easier said than done. We combed bot- 
toms and creek banks without success 
and I was on the point of resorting to 
my cigarette case again when I saw 


two ducks which I took to be mallards 
drive by going down stream. They 
were well beyond gunshot, but just as 
they went from sight they set their 
wings and went down. 


HEN and there quail were forgot- 
ten for ducks are rare in this sec- 
tion. I had two grouse loads and 
hastily stuffing these into the gun I 
turned duck hunter for the time being. 
A walk of about a quarter of a mile, a 
few rods of creeping and I began to 
look for my ducks. They found me 
first and four ducks instead of two rose 
about forty yards below me. One fell 
as they rose and another was so oblig- 
ing as to come up up-stream by me 
offering the easiest possible shot. Two 
nice fat ducks and a quail. My spirits 
were rising. We changed cover and so 
did our luck. “Misty” ran squarely 
into a covey without “roading” a step. 
I walked in and somehow managed to 
make a clean double. The covey pitched 
on the top of a hill in an old orchard. 
While going there another covey rose 
about seventy-five yards to the right 
and. pitched within covey number one. 
Reaching the orchard the Llewellen 
nailed a single from the top of an old 
stone wall. I broke the point but no 
bird. “Misty,” when urged on, stirred 
him out of a crevice between two rocks. 
The shot was quite open and the bird 
took a header for the sedge. At the 
report another rose up only to fall like 
a rag as an ounce of number eights 
cut short his career. 

My four-footed friend, now quite in 
her element, cast for a wind and froze 
up under a big apple-tree. “Bob” was 
between the tree and me, and instead 
of going to one side as I expected, he 
buzzed madly over the top like a great 
brown bumble-bee, and through a 
double puff of haze “vainly did a 
fowler’s eye” mark his receeding form. 
I believe he is going yet. “Misty” gave 
me one reproachful glance and went 
forth, soon to road. Step by step we 
advanced. The dog draws lower and 
my heart presses harder against my 
shirt collar when—bur-r-r-r! One of 
the coveys had lit in a bunch and rose 
as a single bird. My first bird fell 
dead but number two rose like a rocket 

(Continued on page 369) 





PARADOXICAL 


Concerning a Little Mountain Stream 


and a Day in June 


UT of the depths of the hem- 
O locks came the liquid voice of 

a hermit thrush—a golden sus- 
tained note like that of a sweet-toned 
flute, then a brilliant scintillating ca- 
denza. Peter stopped sharply in the 
trail, swung about and listened in- 
tently. And in the succeeding stillness 
we could hear the chuckles and mut- 
terings of the little rushing stream 
and the deep guttural pounding of the 
falls below. 

Nothing could be more peaceful, 
more appealingly lonely and lovely 
than the scene which we viewed on 
this bright June morning. A fleeting 
shower had passed over at dawn and 
now a clean fresh world lifted crisply 
up toward a sky of infinite blue. Di- 


rectly in front of us was a mixed stand - | 


of hardwoods with sunny open glades 
in which the seedling pines and hem- 
locks struggled with the maple, oak 
and chestnut saplings. On our right 
was a dense, impressive stand of aged 
hemlocks, with ‘moss on the rocks and 
the sense of lofty cathedral arches up- 
borne on huge brown columns. Below 
us rushed the little mountain stream— 
a sweet, swift-flowing stream with 
foam-splashed rapids and deep green 
pools. 

There is naught to 
me more fraught with 
charm than dry-fly 
casting a small moun- 
tain stream in the 
month of June, when 
the laurel blooms pink 
and white in the woods 
and the air is sweet 
with the odor of grow- 
ing things. The small 
stream speaks with a 
subdued voice—audible 
to be sure, but not 
overwhelming. The 
voices of the forest are 
audible also—the song 
of the thrushes, the 
murmur of the wind in 
the tall white birches 
overhead, the distant 
clicker-click of a 
swooping falcon. 

Such a stream is the 
Sprite, rising high up 
on the wooded slopes 
of the Taconics, spring- 
fed and icy cold. For some six miles 
it lingers in the upland ravines until, 
gathering its full strength, it poursitself 
over a sheer cliff to the plain below. ... 
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The rise was on. 


Peter is no 
expert with a 
dry-fly rod. 


Peter kicked at a rotten stump and 
sent it crashing in slow ruin. 


“1 ET I can raise a trout under those 

big rocks!” she cried, and fever- 
ishly began to assemble her tackle. In 
her haste she, of course, neglected to 
thread her line properly through the 
guides and had it to 
do all over again. As 
a result, I was the first 
overboard and, sure 
enough, as I dropped 
my fly there was a 
splash—a trout was 
on. 

The speckled trout 
of the Sprite do not 
run big. Ten inches 
constitutes a good fish, 
twelve inches a whop- 
per, while anything 
larger is classed as a 
lunker. The very dain- 
tiest of tackle is, there- 
fore, necessary to give 
the fish the upper hand 
and secure the maxi- 
mum of sport. Our 
rigs consisted of seven- 
foot rods weighing ‘ex- 
actly two ounces, “F” 
tapered lines and four- 
X point leaders. These 
little rods, while hand- 
ling: all the line necessary for small 
streams, compel one to fight it out with 
even a ten-inch fish. 

At the end of a fierce little rush, my 


PETER 


By 
DoNALD 
STILLMAN 


trout, a small one, ejected the fly and 
made off. Peter promptly berated me 
for stealing her water and swore that 
the fish would have gone two pounds. 
Then she set about proving her state- 
ment by hooking and landing an eleven- 
inch beauty which she held up and pro- 
claimed a “lunker.” When I objected 
to her classification she coldly informed 
me that “He weighs better than two 
pounds.” 

I said nothing. Peter is decidedly 
no expert with a dry-fly rod, but she 
is abnormally lucky, and under her 
own system of classification always 
succeeds in worsting me. 

A convincing illustration of this was 
afforded me that day on the Glen Pool. 
The stream enters this pool down a 
long chute and the water boils for a 
distance of some twenty feet. There 
is a large rock in midstream, just 
where the white water subdues itself 
to an oily smoothness, and the trick is 
to overcast the mark about three feet 
(no more, or the fly is drowned). 


E fore rises generally occur just as 
the fly floats onto the calm water. 
Constant false casts are necessary to 
keep the fly afloat on this particular 
pool, and I was hard at work, having 
made possibly eight or ten unproduc- 
tive drifts when Peter came stumbling 


upstream. Into the pool she splashed 
with a commotion that should have 


* downed every intelligent. trout within 


Then she proceeded to whip 
Six feet of line, seven 


a mile. 
out her cast. 
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and one-half of leader and a misused 
and indignant number twelve dry fly 
dropped in a bunch on the water far 
short of the point of objective. The 
fly was, of course, badly drowned, but 
with a calm confidence that was su- 
perb, Peter continued stripping in the 
slack until the fly drifted into view, 
some two feet under the surface. 
When it was about six feet from her 
boots, there came a flash of silver and 
red, and in spite of slack line she 
hooked and shortly held up a ten- 
incher. 

“’Nother lunker,” she announced un- 
concernedly. 

We continued on 
upstream, fishing the 
fast water without 
results until we came 
to the Gorge, a nar- 
row, deep cleft be- 
tween two tall cliffs, 
where the sun seldom 
shines and where I 
have seen eighteen 
‘inches of ice in mid- 
June. The water in 
this pool appears 
black, and the trout 
therein are much 
darker in coloration 
than those taken in 
the less shadowed 
sections of the 
stream. In rapid suc- 
cession I landed two 
red-spotted niggers 
and Peter took a 
small one which she 
slipped into her creel 
without showing me, 
casting a_ sidelong 
glance in my direc- 
tion as she did so. 

Then there came a 
moment when_ our 
flies danced down- 
stream side by side. 
Simultaneously, there 
were two _ splashes, 
and the next instant 
we were both tied 
into good fish. Like 
an invisible streak 
of force, my _ trout 
headed for the jagged 
edges of an underwa- 
ter ledge and I bowed 
my little rod to the 
limit. For an instant 
the issue hung in 
doubt, but he turned and shot down- 
stream toward me like a flash of light. 


APIDLY I stripped in line and had 
"\ just succeeded in feeling him when 
he was off again on a headlong dash. 
Behind me I could hear Peter talking 
softly. “Come on, little fishy, hop. into 
my net,” followed by a giggle as she 
Swung and missed him. A few mo- 
ments of tense, exhilarating play and 
we each lifted out a speckled beauty. 
They were as alike as two peas in a 
pod—length, form and coloration, 





“Whooper,” said I, preening my fly. 

“Lunker,” said Peter. 

Oh, the joy of that beautiful June 
morning! Overhead the hermit, the 
veery and the wood thrush vied with 
each other in ecstatic melody. The lit- 
tle stream gurgled and sang, the sun- 
beams flickered on the dancing water 
and the trout were jumping crazy for 
our flies. The rise was on in earnest, 
and I had substituted a number four- 
teen olive quill for my larger cahill, 
when I spotted what appeared to be 
a goodly trout rising near the head of 
a long stillwater. Deep water pre- 


peer 


We could hear the guttural pounding of the falls below. 


vented a close approach and the dis- 
tance was too great for Peter, so I 
had this pool to myself. 

Wading in to where the water al- 
most. reached my boot-tops, I began 
lengthening out my line until the lit- 
tle .two-ounce rod was handling the 
limit. Then I jammed it on the go- 
ahead, released the shoot and had the 
satisfaction of seeing the fly drop six 
feet above the rising fish—a cast of 
approximately forty feet. As the fly 
drifted downstream, the trout rose, but 
I missed the strike. Too much slack. 





I tried him again and again; he re- 
sponded several times, but each time I 
failed to connect. 


N the bank Peter was now clamor- 

ing for the lunch, but I was too ob- 
sessed with the idea of landing that 
aggravating little beggar to consider 
anything else. I made several more 
unproductive drifts and then (I think 
it was on the ninth cast) he again rose 
and I had him. He was not a large 
trout (about seven inches) and Peter 
sniffed with scorn. 

“Small feesh,” she said. 

It was now high 
noon, so we sought 
a comfortable spot on 
a ledge that over- 
hung a dashing . wa- 
terfall. Twenty feet 
below us was a prom- 
ising looking pool, but 
there was apparently 
no way of reaching 
the water’s edge, so 
I mentally passed it 
by and my eyes wan- 
dered upstream seek- 
ing other likely wa- 
ter even as we ate. 

Lunch over, I lit a 
cigarette and, lean- 
ing back against a 
sturdy pine, settled 
myself for a noon- 
time siesta. There is 
a vast difference in 
the comfort of tree- 
trunks, and I heaved 
an unbroken sigh of 
contentment as I felt 
my weight settle 
rightly into curves 
of stump and pine- 
needies. Here was 
real luxury. So I 
sighed again, shifted 
my legs and inhaled 
a substantial puff of 
smoke. 

“Gonner fish this 
pool?” asked Peter. 

“Like to,” I replied, 
“but there’s no way 
to get down.” 

“’Fraid?” 
Peter. 

I smiled and flicked 
the half-consumed 
cigarette out on the 
surface of the pool 
below. It landed in an eddy above a 
submerged log and began a slow dizzy 
circling, disintegrating as it revolved. 
Fascinated, I watched it and then sud- 
denly the surface of the pool was 
broken and the largest trout I have 
ever seen in these waters rose and took 
it with a rush. Such a fish! He must 
have weighed two pounds! 

I turned to Peter and her eyes were 
bulging. 

“Did—you—see—that?” 
pered breathlessly. 

(Continued on page 358) 
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The 
Hungarian 
is a 
ground 


bird. 















HE American: sporting papers 
is contain varied opinions on this 

noble sporting bird. Reports of 
success vary with complaints of total 
failure. But I daresay that the fail- 
ure, where it has been such (as for 
instance, in Connecticut, where 20,000 
have been turned down), was not due 
to the partridges but the mistake was 
made by those who placed the birds 
on land which was not really suitable 
for this game. The first consideration 
is to make sure whether favorable 
conditions are present in the district 
where partridge are to be introduced. 
The second consideration is the de- 
struction of the natural enemies of 
these birds, all kind of vermin on the 
ground and in the air, with gun and 
traps. 

I have gained my experience on my 
own shooting grounds in Bohemia and 
Hungary these thirty years past and 
I am convinced that there are many 
places in America 
where the Hun- 
garian partridge 
should be a success 
if properly han- 
dled. 

The so-called 
Hungarian par- 
tridge is entirely 
a ground bird. It 
lives upon small 
insects, grains, and 
seeds of various 
field plants, vege- 
table stuff, clover, 
and others. It is 
therefore obvious 
that the partridge 
is the farmer’s 
friend, as it de- 
stroys a lot of 
ants, small cater- 
pillars, worms and 
other insects. 

The best places 


































to turn down par- Be te 
tridges successful- : ‘ 
_ly are in farm Like his grandpa! 
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exhibition om South Carolina quail, 


wheat, barley, rye, oats, buckwheat, 
Indian corn, potatoes, clover and 
turnips are grown and where large 
areas of woods are missing, because 
forests always contain a lot of vermin, 
the natural enemies of the partridge, 
especially dangerous to the breeding 
hens. The hen is a very careful 
mother, but has to suffer extreme 
persecution during the breeding time, 
from the middle of May to the middle 
of June, because she is then sitting on 
her nest and domestic cats, foxes, pole- 
cats, weasels, hedgehogs (the latter 
eat the eggs), do much havoc if not 
kept down, as they soon locate the 
nests. Crows, falcons and others are 
very destructive in winter. 

As the open fields contain less ver- 
min, the partridge will thrive best in 
those districts where agriculture is in 
the most advanced state. Only in such 
localities should the Hungarian par- 
tridge be introduced. 


This 3-year old grandson of Champion Doughboy gives a thrilling 
Owned by Paul H. Benson, 








This Hardy Foreigner is Making 
Good in Many Localities 













There are certainly many such 
places in the United States and south- 
ern Canada where the partridges would 
increase rapidly if they had proper 
protection. 

In Austria and Hungary the shoot- 
ing season opens on August Ist and 
terminates with the last of December. 
In Bohemia the shooting season ends 
on January 31st. From New Yeavr’s to 
August the partridges enjoy full pro- 
tection, while all kinds of vermin may 
be killed the year round, The gun of 
a good game-keeper is never at rest. 
In the winter, when the tracks of the 
vermin can be seen in the snow he will 
read in an open book how much and 
what kind of vermin he has on his 
shooting grounds. March and April 
are the best months to get after the 
feathered robbers of the air. 


O*E keeper can manage a preserve 
of about 3,000 acres. If he has 
more he cannot do the work properly 
and such shooting grounds must suffer 
for lack of. proper supervision. 

It is a mistake to believe that severe 
winters-and heavy snow cause heavy 
fatalities among Hungarian partridges. 
We-have very hard winters sometimes 
in Austria and 
Germany with 
deep snows, but it 
is destructive to 
these birds only 
when a rain suc- 
ceeded by intense 
frost and cold 
makes a crust of 
ice over the snow 
so that the par- 
tridges, pheasants 
and hares cannot 
break it and reach 
the ground. This 
means hard times 
for them and there 
must be made open 
places in the rye 
and wheat ficids 
and the birds must 
be fed with wheat, 
and little huts 
made from pine 
branches to give 
them some shelter. 
Pheasants like 
Indian corn besides 
(Cont, on p. 369) 
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The 


Henry W, 
BEEMAN 


mouthed black bass are control- 
temperatures. 
During that portion of the year, in 
which the water temperature is below 


‘Tom natural habits of the small- 


led largely by 


50 degrees, the fish become rather 
sluggish in their movements, take little 
if any food and make no growth. The 
lower temperatures seem to slow up 
the vital action within the fish, bring- 
ing about a condition commonly called 
hibernation. We do not believe the 
fish actually hibernate, in the full sense 
and meaning of the word, which, ac- 
cording to Webster is, “to winter, to 
pass the season of winter, in close 
quarters, in a torpid or lethargic state, 
as certain mammals, reptiles and in- 
sects.’ We do not believe the fish 
resort to sunken hollow logs and crev- 
ices, among the rocks and ledges, or in 
the mud at the bottom of the water 
they inhabit, as set forth by some 
writers. The fact that the fish have 
been found hidden, as above described, 
when ponds were drawn, is not that 
they were hibernating, but through 
fear and fright had resorted to such 
refuge as hiding places or cover. When 
we have had occasion to draw any of 
our ponds, which contained bass, late 
in the fall or early spring, they would 
invariably bury themselves in the mud 
and we have difficulty in recovering 
them. In the case of fingerlings, it is 
almost impossible to get all of them. 


BLACK 


Part ONE 


BASS 


The Habits and the Propagation 
of our Most Popular Game Fish 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—The habits and 
life history of the small-mouth black 
bass 


Nature’s 


are among the greatest of 


wonders. Mr. Beeman, 


owner of the Waramaug Bass Hatch- 
ery, is a pioneer in the field of bass 
propagation and has written a most 
interesting and informative article on 


this fascinating subject. 


After the ponds were filled we were 
certain to find some had been left. 
Whenever our ponds have been drawn 
in summer, very few bass were found 
seeking cover. We have confined the 
adult fish in small shallow ponds here 
at the hatchery, during the winter 
months, where they could easily be 
observed at any time. I always found 
on approaching the pond, the fish were 
active enough to swim away with con- 
siderable speed, especially if I came 
suddenly in range of their vision. At 
no time did they resort to cover, were 
always to be seen, able to swim about 
and move rapidly. From these obser- 
vations together with our experience in 
taking the fish in the wild state with 


hook and line, after they had left the 
shores in fall, I am led to believe they 
do not actually hibernate during the 
winter months in the latitude of Con- 
necticut and southern New York, but 
will be found capable of considerable 
action. I do believe low temperatures 
produce a sluggish condition, that the 
vital action is considerably retarded, 
and that the fish live on through this 
period, consuming very little stored up 
energy, and with little if any bodily 
loss. At the hatchery the fish were 
placed in a small shallow pond with a 
supply of shiners. Late in March, the 
following spring on drawing this pond, 
practically all of the shiners were left 
untouched and the bass had lost very 
little if any in condition, so far as I was 
able to determine by observation only. 
In taking bass with hook and line, in 
the wild state, in early spring, through 
the ice and with those wintered at the 
hatchery, we found them plump, in fine 
condition generally, having lost very 
little relative to weight and condition 
during the winter. 


HE time when the fish leave their 

summer haunts and practically 
cease to feed, varies in different bodies 
of water, but we believe the tempera- 
ture is the ruling factor, while the 
available food supply seems to influ- 
ence, in a measure, their actions and 
movements. With an abundance of 
food the fish would get in prime condi- 
tion during the summer. When this 
takes place the fish will not feed read- 
ily, naturally gravitating towards their 
winter quarters and would not ap- 
pear again in their summer haunts ex- 
cept at rare intervals. If the food sup- 
ply is scant, the fish are forced to feed 
later in the season. Some years ago the 
bass we were intending to winter in 
the hatchery had been on rather short 
rations during the fall, and it was late 
in November before we secured our 
annual supply of shiners. When these 
were liberated in the hatchery, the bass 
began feeding promptly on them, and 
judging from their movements, were 
far from a torpid or lethargic state, 
the water temperature being around 40 
degrees. In the wild state, bass seem 


- to prefer winter quarters on rocky or 
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Mr. Beeman’s Bass Hatchery at New Preston, Connecticut. 


ledgy bottom in considerable depth. 
If such places are known, the bass can 
still be taken with hook and line after 
they leave’ their summer feeding 
grounds, in the fall, and until severe 
winter weather prevails. I have seldom 
taken any bass in this manner from 
late December until early March. With 
the rising water temperature in early 
spring, after their winter fast, they 
are ready to feed and can be again 
taken in the immediate vicinity of their 
winter quarters. At this time the fish 
are rather sluggish in their movements, 
but as the water temperature rises, 
they become more active, gradually 
working into shallow water. About the 
time the ice disappears, they will be 
found to have returned to their sum- 
mer haunts and habits of feeding. They 
continue feeding until just before 
spawning takes place, which usually 
occurs when the water temperature 
rises to about 64 degrees. The winter 
habits of the small-mouthed black bass, 
as outlined above, apply to the latitude 
of Connecticut and southern New 
York. Farther north, this period would 
naturally be prolonged, while farther 
south correspondingly shortened. I 
think in any latitude, a water tempera- 
ture of about 50 degrees would define 
the boundary line of their summer 
activities, and the beginning of their 
winter inactivities: It may be found, 
in our northern and colder waters, the 
fish would remain active in a some- 
what lower temperature. 


Breeding Habits of the Small-Mouthed 
Black Bass. 


OR propagation, strong, vigorous, 
healthy specimens should be 
selected. When possible, the males 


838 


should not be related to the females. 
We. prefer medium sized adults, from 
one and one-half to three pounds in 
weight. The males should all be about 
the same size, as this will have a 
tendency to prevent fighting for pos- 
session of females at spawning time. 
Larger females will deposit a greater 
number of eggs, but we believe there 
is a limit, as regards size and age, be- 
yond which results are not so satisfac- 
tory. In all animal life, there is a 
period in which the reproductive ca- 
pacity is at its zenith, the subjects are 
in the meridian of life and then trans- 
mit the greatest. number of desirable 
traits to their progeny, and this seems 
to apply to fishes as well. 

The spawning habits of the small- 
mouthed black bass are controlled by 
temperatures. A temperature of about 
64 degrees seems necessary to ripen the 
eggs and bring the fish into spawning 
condition. In late seasons, when the 
average temperature is below normal, 
the actual spawning is correspondingly 
delayed. If this should continue as 
much as two weeks, the eggs may 
finally be deposited in a temperature 
somewhat below 60 degrees. 

The sexual excitability of the fish is 
apparent for a considerable time in 
advance of actual spawning. In early 
spring, after the ice disappears, and 
the water warms sufficiently to bring 
the fish again into shallow water, in 
the wild state, we do considerable fish- 
ing with hook and line for the purpose 
of securing breeders, beginning three 
or four weeks in advance of spawning 
time. We use a common wash boiler 
in the boat, for holding the fish, while 
they are being taken. It quite often 
happens that when a pair are brought 
in close contact with each other, in 


the boiler, notwithstanding only a few 
minutes have elapsed since they were 
captured and taken off the hook, wil] 
show all the symptoms of sexual ex. 
citement, similar to those exhibited 
immediately before actual spawning, 
so it is evident, that the spawning 
instinct of the fish, and all that goes 
with that function, is apparent some 
time in advance of actual spawning, 
The fish when taken after spawning 
is over, during the summer and fall, 
never show symptoms of sexual excite- 
ment, such as has been observed at the 
approach of spawning time. 

There is no mating among fish pre- 
paratory to the reproductive period, 
The male alone selects the location and 
prepares the nest. He instinctively 
feels the approach of actual spawning 
time, and a few days in advance of 
this prepares the nest. In the wild 
state, the location selected is quite 


often beside a rock or stump, undoubt- - 


edly for protection afforded, and this 
is usually on the shore side, the depth 
varying from 2 to 12 feet according to 
the condition of the water. In very 
clear water, the greater depths are 
selected, evidently for overhead protec- 
tion, for the nest when completed is a 
conspicuous object. For a number of 
years we used spawning boxes at the 
hatchery but they were finally discard- 
ed, and gravel of suitable size was 
placed about the hatchery in convenient 
depth for securing the fry and is used 
by the males from year to year. 


= preparing the nest the male pro- 
ceeds to sweep away with fins and 
tail, all sand and sediment over an 
area of two or three feet in diameter, 


Courtesy Canadian National Railway 
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according to the size of the fish A 
very large male will have a nest fully 
4 feet across. When the nest is formed 
to the satisfaction of the fish, it is a 
circular, concave, saucer like depres- 
sion with the sediment, sand and 
smaller stones, left in a ring around 
the edge, while the larger ‘stones are 
left at the center. Stones of size, 
ranging from 2 to 4 inches in diameter 
seem necessary, as the eggs, when first 
deposited - are adhesive and attach 
themselves to these stones, and with 
this anchorage, are not swept away by 
the fanning action of the fish, which 
is kept up more or less constantly, 
during the hatching period. Only once 
have I noticed a departure from this 
habit of nest building among the small- 
mouths. Once at the hatchery, a male 
formed a nest among the thick vegeta- 
tion similar to the large-mouths. These 
eggs hatched well, demonstrating that 
the presence of gravel is.not absolutely 
necessary, but preferred as a rule. 


FTER the nest is built, the male 

: seldom leaves its immediate vicin- 
ity, and does not go searching for a 
mate as set forth by some writers. He 
remains almost constantly on guard, 
evidently to prevent other ambitious 
males from appropriating it, watching 
for the presence of the female. The 
females when ready to spawn come 
from the deeper water, one after an- 
other, and skirt along the shores 
searching for a mate. When the fe- 
male comes within range of the vision 
of the waiting male, he rushes out to 
meet her. The pair will remain in 
close proximity to each other a few 


moments, but very soon the female will 
break away, returning to the deeper 
water, the male following, these move- 
ments being executed with apparently 
the greatest speed of which the fish 
are capable. The male after following 
considerable distance seems to become 
discouraged, gives up the chase, return- 
ing leisurely to his nest. I have dis- 


covered that the male is wiser than . 


most of us, for in his case, he knows 
it is not necessary to continue the 
chase. A little later the female will 
again approach the nest and when seen 
by the male, he again rushes out to 
meet her. This time the pair remain 
together for a longer period, she 
accepting for a space of time his atten- 
tions, then breaking away again, going 
back to deep water. This is usually 
repeated several times, each time the 
pair remaining together for a longer 
period, the male gradually working 
her towards his nest. Finally when 
the female is ready to actually deposit 
her eggs, she will have undergone a 
transformation in color due to a state 
of sexual excitement. The body color 
will have paled to a remarkable degree 
and the dark markings stand out in 
greater prominence. So marked is this 
appearance in the female, it has be- 
come a sure indication that the fish is 
just about to deposit her eggs, or has 
just done so. When a female is in 
condition to deposit her eggs, the pair 
settle down over the nest, side by side 
with vents close together. The actual 
discharge of eggs seems to be the result 
of a fluttering convulsive-like movement 
on the part of the female and she turns 
partially over on her side, discharging 


Some fine specimens of French River Bass. 


ipo ge scape al 
Courtesy Elto Outboard Motor Co. 
Casting the wooden minnow. 


a small quantity of eggs, with consid- 
erable force, with each movement 
directly against or just under the vent 
of the male, he remaining in normal 
position. Our bass when spawning are 
very shy and while we have not been 
able to observe the pair at very close 
range, we believe that a quantity of 
milt is discharged by the male simul- 
taneously with the discharge of eggs 
by the female. The pair as spawning 
progresses move about over the nest, 
remain in about the same position, as 
relates to each other, and spawning 
goes on until the female has deposited 
all of the ripe eggs contained in her 
at the time. When this takes place, 
the male loses his interest in her, and 
if she does not show a disposition to 
leave he will drive her away, and the 
interest in the future of the progeny, 
so far as she is concerned, is at an end. 

The male now takes entire charge. 


‘almost constantly hovers over the nest, 


keeping up a fanning motion of the 
fins and tail as he moves about directly 
over the eggs. By instinct, the male 
seems to know that a gentle circulation 
of water over the nest and around the 
eggs is necessary which he creates by 
the action ef the fins and tail as he 
moves about. This gentle circulation 
prevents the accumulation of sediment, 
carries off any foulness arising from 
dead or decaying eggs and probably 
aids greatly to the successful develop- 
ment of the embryo. I have, however, 
demonstrated repeatedly, that the pret - 
ence of the male is not necessary fo. 
the successful development of the eggs. 
I have many times taken the eggs from 
the nests immediately after they were 
deposited, carried them in glass fruit 
jars, on a table in my home, simply 
(Continued on page 360) 





RECREATIONAL USES 
of MUNICIPAL RESERVOIRS 


ONTRARY to 
e general prac- 

tice elsewhere, 
the City of San 
Diego, California, 
allows recreational 
use by the public, of 
its domestic water- 
impounding reser- 
voirs. The practice, 
is in fact, universal 
throughout the 
county, and is as- 
suming a commer- 
cial aspect which is 
increasing in impor- 
tance at least, as 
fast as regional 
population growth. 

The physical fac- 
tors surrounding the 
local methods of 
water development 
account for the 
ability to continue 
this practice with 
no deleterious effect 
upon the quality of 
the water. It appears that sparsely 
populated watersheds, large reservoirs, 
long storage (from one to ten years), 
common sense restrictions and ample 
sanitary facilities for the hunters and 
fishermen may perpetuate this unique 
privilege at this place. 

The City of San Diego employs the 
customary purification methods on its 
water supply of filtration and steriliza- 
tion as a safeguard against accidental 
pollution. That these methods have 


nad 


Transferring trout fry from specially-equipped Fish Car to truck 
for planting in Otay Reservoir. 
Note the aerating engine on truck, 
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Common Sense Restrictions Make Possible 
This Unique Privilege in San Diego 


By Paut J. 
KELSEY 


Typical San Diego Reservoir Scene. 


proven adequate is evidenced by the 
City’s position on the Honor Roll of 
Pacific and Rocky Mountain cities of 
over 100,000 population in the- Ameri- 
ean Public Health Association Survey 
of typhoid occurence. 

Sanitary control measures under 
which such recreational use is per- 
mitted on the City reservoirs, are as 
follows: 

1. Shore toilets of pan type at one- 
half mile intervals. 

2. Parking 
at designated 
areas only. 

3. Parking 
areas provided 
with garbage 
cans and pan 
toilets. 

4. Camping 
at station head- 
quarters only. 

5. Camping 
area drains 
AWAY FROM 
reservoir basin. 

6. Camping 
area provided 
with garbage 
cans, flush 
toilets and 
other conveni- 
ences and at- 
tractions. 

be 7. Daily mo- 
tor boat patrol 
for removal of 
dead birds and 


for the moral effect, 

8. Imitative reac- 
tion sought through 
phychological _ prin- 
ciple of maintaining 
all equipment and 
grounds in high 
state of cleanliness 
and orderliness. 

About 150 row 
boats, mostly twelve 
feet in length and 
of the flat-bottom 
skiff type constitute 
the equipment 
rented to hunters 
and fishermen. 
Twice yearly this 
fleet of boats under- 
goes repairs and 
painting and oars 
and pertinent equip- 
ment are replaced 
or reconditioned. 
This schedule of 
maintenance insures 
the condition of 
this equipment 
above criticism at all times, and is 
done in rotating order so as not to tie 
up the entire fleet at any one time. 

The Operating Department of the 
City of San Diego conducts every 
detail of the recreational use business 
on the City reservoirs. Charges for 
such recreational use are nominal, but 
nevertheless produce a growing revenue 
and profit which reverts to the Trea- 
sury of the City. 

The City in endeavoring to provide 
recreational use of its reservoirs is 
receiving valuable co-operation from 
several agencies; namely, the Cali- 
fornia State Fish and Game Commis- 
sion and the San Diego County Protec- 
tive Fish and Game Association. These 
bodies are furnishing and planting the 
fish stock necessary to perpetuate the 
supply. 


N the various reservoirs there may 

be found steelhead and rainbow 
trout, black bass, perch, catfish and 
crappie. The problem of successful 
trout introduction into the City’s lakes 
has received considerable attention dur- 
ing the last two years. Since no 
running water enters the lakes dur- 
ing the spawning season, it becomes 
necessary to replenish the supply annu- 
ally from the State hatcheries. The 
great discrepancy between the number 
of trout fry introduced and the num- 
ber of full-grown trout caught by 
anglers leads to an investigation of 
the cause and the conducting of ex- 

(Continued on page 368) 
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Lverybody’s Big | Game 


The Wary Woodchuck Is Popular 
Among the Stay-at-Home Gunners 


E’S an interesting little 
H chap, the woodchuck. 

I believe it’s safe to 
say that more big-game loads 
are fired at chucks than at 
deer or moose, and many of 
us would get precious little 
exercise with our high-power 
rifles if it were not for these 
burrowers who den in the 
hay fields and clover mea- 
dows of the farming states. 

The steady dwindling of 
small game is turning an in- 
creasing number of shooters 
to the woodchuck each sea- 
son. Woodchuck shooting as 
a sport is growing more pop- 
ular each year. We can’t all 
go up into Canada or Idaho 
for sport so we thankfully 
turn to the chuck who thrives within 
easy distance of the majority of shoot- 
ers. During the summer months in the 
dull times of closed seasons on small 
game the woodchuck steps nobly into 
the breech and keeps us busy and our 
rifles in shooting trim. More power 
to his tough gray-brown hide! 

Woodchucks are not always easy 
game. A seasoned old veteran of sev- 
eral hard-hunted summers will show 
you some new stunts in cleverness. 
He'll pull stuff in dodging you and your 
rifle bullets that would give credit to a 
mountain sheep or a Maine buck. You 
have to get up on your toes to bring 
in his scalp by fair hunting methods. 
I’ve been defied by grizzled old buck 
chucks for two seasons straight run- 
ning and I’ll confess when I finally 
landed them I was just as proud in the 
achievement as though they had been 
big game. 

For a number of years my favorite 
chuck grounds have been a large mea- 
dow with an orchard in one end. Tall 
clover grows between the rows of apple 
and peach trees and it is ideal wood- 
chuck cover. My shooting friend Hank 
and I hunt this field 
every season. There 
was one den close be- 
side an old stack bot- 
tom of wheat straw 
that puzzled us. We 
could not 
remember of 
ever killing 
or even see- 
ing a chuck 
here although 


Well hit and a clean kill. 


the entrance showed fresh evidence of 
daily use. Chucks lived there, but we 
couldn’t sight them. 


CO afternoon we were lying behind 
the rail fence that bordered the 
orchard, about a hundred and twenty 
yards from this den. We dozed off in 
the heat of the day, probably for an 
hour and then I felt Hank punching 
me. I sat up rubbing my eyes. Then 
they opened wide in surprise. Sitting 
bolt upright a few rods from the den 
was the biggest chuck I had clapped 
eyes on in years. He looked as big as 
a collie dog and he slowly straightened 
up.on his rear quarters. He had sighted 
us behind the rails and he dropped 
down and scampered for safety. 
Hank promptly had a bad case of 
buck fever. A fellow gets it even when 
hunting such game as chucks. Grab- 
bing his automatic rifle he began to 
shoot with machine-gun speed with the 
result that every shot went wild. 
The chuck disappeared and we walked 
over and examined the den more closely. 
Finally we knew why we had never 
before sighted this big fellow. His 


Good chuck shooting equipment—high 
power and telescopic sight. 


By 
Maurice H. DECKER 


quarters were as ingeniously 
arranged as any pill box on 
the Hindenburg Line. 

There were three door- 
ways. An entrance opened 
through the grass on oppo-° 
site sides of the stack and a 
third emerged out of the top 
of the straw. This was his 
observation post. He would 
climb up in the straw first 
and scan the landscape for 
signs of danger. If things 
were clear he popped down 
and came out from either of 
the ground entrances, but if 
his keen whiskered nose 
sensed peril over behind the 
rail fence he could creep out 
on the opposite side of the 
stack and feed in safety. 

This was how he had fooled us all 
these years. When we fell asleep we 
were probably still long enough to allay 
his suspicions and the wind was in our 
favor. The next afternoon we divided 
forces. We each took one side of the 
stack and lay in ambush, and in the 
middle of the afternoon Hank got him. 
After that we examined every den and 
located all the entrances. Some of 
them were hidden skillfully in the tall 
grass with no mound of dirt to mark 
their presence. Another chuck had his 
burrow up through the roots of a rot- 
ting tree with a doorway about three 
feet up the trunk. 


THINK the most excitement and the 
biggest thrill I ever had in shooting 
any game was when I caught a chuck 
out in the middle of a large stubble 
field. He had strayed too far from 
home and there was no cover and no 
dens within thirty rods. The only 
chance he had was to burn up the 
ground for home and he coursed over 
the ground like a coyote. He didn’t 
run straight away from me but circled 
around in a wide arc, for his den was 
directly at my back. I dropped on one 
knee and began to shoot as steadily as 
I could. The first bullet landed five 
feet short. 

The next bit 

aa the dust just 

before his 

nose while 

my third shot was too high. I had a 
nine-shot .30-.30 and I fired eight loads 
without touching a hair. The chuck 
was gaining speed at every shot, or at 
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least so it seemed to me. He kept 
about the same distance off all the way 
and when I got down to my last bullet 
I made an emphatic effort to steady 
my hands. I drew a long breath and 
held it before I squeezed off the trigger. 
The soft point bullet hit him square in 
the flank and bowled him over. After 
it was all over I realized that I was 
shaking. with excitement, this chuck 
had disturbed me even more than had 
my first shot at real big game. 


The favorite haunts of chucks are 
pastures, hay fields and old orchards, 
although they dig dens in most any 
place where the soil is easy to work. 
I have found them along highways, 
railroad cuts and grades, 
in sand hills and in the 
peat of muck marshes. 
They like to burrow under 
old buildings and are fond 
of settling down beside 
permanent garden spots. 

Woodehucks usually 
feed twice a day, early in 
the morning and in the 
afternoon after the heat 
of the day has passed. 
Although you will find 
certain individuals out of 
their dens any time be- 
tween five in the morning 
and seven o’clock at night, 
the majority come above 
ground from seven to nine 
A. M. and between three- 
thirty and five o’clock P. 
M. I get most of my shots 
after noon. 

Early in the season they 
are less wary. They have 
been denned up all winter 
and are eager to eat the 
first growths of tender 
grass. They emerge from 
their winter sleep quite 
early, although not soon 
enough to fulfill their part 
in the time-honored proph- 
ecy of seeing their shadow 
the first week in February 
which action is supposed 
to determine the course of 
the winter for six weeks 
following. The earliest 
authentic appearances of 
chucks usually date dur- 
ing late March or very early in April. 


one weather, of course, has much 
to do in starting the woodchuck 
season. We seldom have any shooting 
until April, although I’ve killed chucks 
with a light layer of snow on the 
ground. The early hunter who watches 
his opportunity will get the most shots 
and will be able to kill as many animals 
as he honestly and_ conscientiously 
should. As the summer passes they 
become more wary and in the fall it 
sometimes is actually hard to get a 
shot. The young begin to come up out 
of the dens in mid-summer. and are 
usually easy to shoot. They will sit in 
the entrance of the burrow and blink at 
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you. I never shoot young chucks. I'd 
much rather they would grow up and 
give real sport the following season. 
I always approach a probable chuck 
field with Indiana caution. Chucks have 
very keen eyesight and keen noses— 
they can scent you if the wind is in 
their favor. Consequently I hunt 
against the wind when I can. On a 
bright warm day you may find half a 
dozen out sunning themselves and feed- 
ing. If none are visible at first, stand 
still and watch. A feeding chuck will 
raise his head or sit upright every few 
minutes and stare about for signs of 
danger. Or, whistle sharply. This 
will bring them upright in a jiffy. 





Shotguns make poor chuck guns. 


A quick marksman will sometimes 
get in several shots in a thickly inhab- 
ited field if he keeps from sight and 
takes the chucks nearest to him at first. 
Rifle reports do not always alarm the 
feeding animals and send them scut- 
tling cellarward to safety. 

That is, if the field has not been hard 
hunted. If it has, one rifle crack will 
cause a_ disappearing performance 
worthy of a Houdini. If other pas- 
tures are near it will pay to walk on 
after the first shot has cleared the field 
and return an hour later when the ani- 
mals have gotten over the first scare 
and once more are above ground. 

Chucks come out of their dens an 
inch at a time. They poke their noses 








up level with the ground and ‘sniff the 
air keenly. After a few minutes, if the 
breeze is untainted, they emerge an- 
other inch and wait another interval, 
If nothing happens then they gradually 
come out until they are head and shoui- 
ders above the ground. If you have 
the proper sort of rifle you can shoot 
when only a head is visible, but it is 
hard to recover the animals so shot. 


W HEN in the process of coming out 
they cling to the sides of the 
vertical burrow with their feet and at 
any suspicious sign or sound they sim- 
ply release this toehold and drop like 
lead from sight. 

Chucks are quite palat- 
able to the taste of any 
who like the flavor of wild 
game. Take a young fel- 
low and roast him proper- 
ly and you have a dish fit 
for any sportsman. The 
older animals are tough 
and strong, but one half- 
grown will go down as 
easily as squirrel or rab- 
bit. I know several men 
who hunt chucks simply 
for their meat—men who 
are able to seek most any 
sort of game if they 
wished. It used to be a 
common and current joke 
when I was a boy to serve 
stewed chuck to some 
doubting Thomas under 
the guise of squirrel or 
rabbit and then gloat over 
the avidity with which the 
victim swallowed the bait. 

. It is quite important to 
use a suitable rifle for 
chuck shooting. Not all 
hunters realize just how 
hard these little fellows 
are to kill outright. Un- 
less they are hit squarely 
in a vital place with a 
bullet of considerable 
shocking power, they will 
scramble into the den and 
lie there out of reach. It 
is poor business to wound 
any kind of game and 
cause suffering. Wood- 
ehucks are tough of hide. 
I’ve skinned them and found a full 
half-inch of skin over the backs of their 
heads. Their muscles and flesh are 
tough and they are quite tenacious of 
life. A bear or moose that was as hard 
to kill in ratio to his weight would be 
practically unshootable with any of our 
shoulder rifles. 


HIS persistent habit of scrambling 
down into the den when hit makes 
it more imperative that we kill chucks 
dead outside. Any caliber of rifle 
smaller than the .25-20 is absurdly 
weak. This is why so many experienced 
hunters carry big game rifles with 
them in the chuck pastures. They not 
(Continued on page 366) 
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velously intelligent and_ all- 
around useful breed of dogs are 
as companionable in the home as they 
are useful on the duck marsh. They 
are said to have had their origin on 
the west coast of Ireland, a land of 
marsh: and bog and driving rains, 
where wild-fowling is given precedence 
over all other sports. It is a country 
that shows them at their best and here 
they gained their first renown and 
from there they have scattered all over 
the world, wherever there were ducks 
to be retrieved or snipe flushed from 
the wet lands. As a breed they have 
never been plentiful or over-popular 
but they have never lacked admirers 
among discriminating groups of sports- 
men who appreciate their real merits. 
As an individual, the Irish spaniel has 
a peculiar quaint way of conducting 
itself in the company of its master 
and his friends, and there is no better 
equipped assistant to the gun, physi- 
cally and mentally. 
The history and origin of the Irish 
water spaniel has always puzzled 


T distinctive appearing, mar- 


IRISH 
WATER SPANIEL 


By 
DR. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


canine ethnologists. There are ad- 
mirers of the breed who trace their 
lineage back to the castles of Irish 
kings, and there are others, careful 
students, who believe they are a blend- 
ing of the old English water spaniel 
and the poodle; dnd as proof, point to 
the curly coat, the topknot, the smooth 
face, the inquiring eye and intelligent 
expression of the latter breed. There 
are other authorities who hold that 
there is a touch of the bloodhound in 
the best of them, and account thereby 
for their splendid powers of sense and 
peculiarities of conformation. Last of 
all there are the adherents of the late 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, who believed 
that the breed originated in his ken- 
nels.) Mr. McCarthy in 1859 stated in 
the colunms of the London Field that 
he had been the owner of curly coated 
Irish water spaniels for thirty years 
and that hig old dog “Bostwain” was 
the patriarch of all the high-bred dogs 
of the country. Mr. McCarthy then 
went on to say that there were really 
but two breeds of Irish water spaniels 
—in the north a dog of short ears, 
without feather and of a pied white 
and brown color—in the south a dog 
of pure liver color with long ears and 
short stiff curls all over the body with 
a rounded tail devoid of feather under- 
neath—rather short and as stiff as a 
ramrod. This on the whole is a good 
description of. a modern specimen of 


An intelligent and 
All-around Useful Breed 


Photographs, Courtesy 
of Percy K. Swan 


Captain O’Grady.” 


the breed. Regarding color the Irish 
fancy always did run to red dogs; such 
as the red Irish setter and the red or 
wheaten Irish terrier. It is therefore 
quite likely that although the first 
Irish water spaniel was red and white, 
Mr. McCarthy’s genius as a breeder 
enabled him to eliminate the latter 
color. 

The introduction of the Irish water 
spaniel to the sportsmen of this coun- 
try was along the waterways that were 
utilized by the early French explorers 
who preceded them by three centuries. 
First we hear of them in the hands of 
fanciers in Ottawa and Kingston, 
Canada. Farther up the Lakes, that 
good sportsman, W. B. Wells, of 

(Continued on page 380) 


The morning swim. Scene'in Mr. Swan’s Kennels on the Sacramento River. 





FLY and BAIT 


CASTING 


for BASS 


A Timely Article on Equipment and 
Methods Employed in Angling for 
the Bronze-Back Warrior +" 


By STILLMAN TAYLOR 


the first rush and only yielding 

when exhausted and the landing 
net ends the battle, the black bass de- 
serves every bit of the fine reputation 
it has earned. As a contributor to the 
sport of the rod, there is no other fish 
quite in the same class. Trout, 
salmon, muskellunge, are 
equally great game fishes, but 
none are so widely distributed 
as the fresh water black bass 
and no other star performer 
among the finny tribe can give 
the angler a bigger thrill. 
The black bass is a bundle of 
nervous energy and, when 
played on suitable tackle, the 
amazing agility and stamina 
of this fine American fish 
never fails to impress the 
sportsman. 

Owing to the great adapta- 
bility of the black bass to 
thrive under widely different climatic 
conditions and in almost any unpollut- 
ed river, lake or stream, the “bronze 
backer” has become the most popular 
of all American game fishes. It is 
eminently an American species and 
although the original habitat seems to 
have included the whole of the United 
States east of the Rockies, excepting 
only New England and the Atlantic 
coast, bass have been transplanted 
with marked success in every part of 
the country, Canada, and in many 
foreign lands. i 

About fifty years ago there were 
supposed to be many kinds of black 
basses, but after thoroughly studying 
some twenty-two differently named 
species, Professor Gill reached the deci- 
sion that there were but two species, 
the small-mouth, scientifically named 
Micropterous dolomieu and the large- 
mouth, called Micropterous_ salmoides. 

Of the two species the small-mouth 
is apparently the most particular as to 
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A LWAYS fighting gameiy from 


Hardy “Uniqua” 
Fly Reel. 


its habitat, thriving best in cool waters 
with gravel or rocky bottoms and feed- 
ing largely upon minnows and craw- 
fish, The large-mouth is commonly 
found in warmer stretches of water, 
among the weeds in the shallower 
lakes, streams and ponds and feeds 
chiefly upon minnows, frogs 
and small crustaceans. Known 
by a bewildering number of 
local names, the two species 
are often confused by 
anglers. The size of the 
mouth is perhaps the most 
conspicuous difference. In 
the large-mouth bass the upper 
jaw extends far behind the 
eye, and in the small-mouth to 
a point below the eye. But 
the only scientific manner of 
identification is by the scales. 
The large-mouth has from 
sixty-five to seventy rows be- 
tween the gill opening and the 
root of the tail and ten oblique rows 
on the cheek. The small-mouth has sev- 
enty-two rows or more along the back 
and ‘sides and 17 rows on the cheek. 
The coloration of hoth spe- 
cies varies considerably, even 
in the same waters, the shades 
of color running from yellow 
to yellow-bronze and brown- 
green. Dark bands on the 


. sides of both species are com- 


mon. 

Among the popular or local 
names given the small-mouth 
are bronze backer, trout, 
jumper, leaper, perch, moun- 
tain trout, marsh bass, night 
bass, river bass, rock bass, 
slough bass, little bass, white 
bass, green bass, spotted’ bass, 
green perch, black perch and 
spotted hen. The range of the small- 
mouth is the Atlantic slope east of the 
Rocky Mountains, Great Lakes, St. 
Lawrence and Mississippi basins, the 


The “Rainbow” 
Reel. large-mouth of the South is 


Courtesy Canadian National Railway 


upper part of the St. Lawrence and 
Manitoba in latitude 50 and southward 
in the rivers of the southern states to 
Texas in latitude 27. Both species are 
found togther in the Great Lakes, the 
St. Lawrence and in the Mississippi 
basin. 


Te large-mouth also masquerades 
under a variety of popular names, 
such as oswego bass, jumping bass, 
moss bass, welshman, river bass, rock 


bass, etc. The range of this species is 
the Atlantic slope east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north to latitude 47, 
west to Wisconsin and south to lati- 
tude 33. 

Of the two species the small-mouth 
is generally considered the most gamey, 
but the behavior of the two species is 
very similar when hooked. A fair 
comparison is difficult. Both species 
are great fighters on light tackle 
although the small-mouth is 
often called the most active 
and the large-mouth the 

stronger fish. Personally, 

I have been unable to find 

any difference in the game 

qualities of the two species. 

Between the large-mouth 
caught in Florida and _ the 
small-mouth taken in the 
North, there is a marked dif- 
ference. But then all fresh 
water fish taken in southern 
waters are less gamey than 
fish in the North and the 


inferior as a game fish to the 

. large-mouth of the North. 
When both species are caught in the 
same water, as they frequently are, 
there is usually little difference be- 
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SE ENTE 


The late afternoon calm is the ideal time for fly casting. 


tween them. This question is almost 
always argued every time a group of 
bass fishermen come together. Repeat- 
edly I have taken large-mouth and 
from the spirited fight the 
fish put up, I felt sure 
that I had hooked a small- 
mouth. Both species roam 
about a great deal in 
quest of food and the 
large-mouth is not always 
found in the weeds and 
on muddy bottom. On the 
other hand the small- 
mouth is often taken in 
the weeds. The abundance 
of food, season and the 
local conditions of weather 
have a great deal to do 
with it. 

Although small-mouth of more than 
nine pounds have been caught, the 
average is about two and one-half 
pounds with a normal maximum of 
about five pounds. Large-mouth up- 
wards of twenty pounds have been 
reported in southern waters, but the 
average is from four to five pounds 
and the normal maximum weight about 
seven pounds in northern waters. 


HE spawning period of the basses 
varies, occurring as early as March 

in the South and frequently extending 
into the middle of July in the cold 
waters of the North. The large-mouth 
spawn in muddy bottom on a nest of 
sticks and stones, while the small- 
mouth select a nest in gravel or sand. 
Black bass, like trout, possess keen 
vision and it seems reasonable to at- 
tribute to them as keen sight in the 
water as the angler possesses above it. 


The sense of hearing is probably as 


Hardy “Perfect” 
Fly Reel. 


well developed as in other fishes. Sound 
above water is commonly not disturb- 
ing, but any vibration communicated 
through the water will frighten all 
species of fishes. 

The black bass has been 
called an erratic fish, but 
I do not believe it is more 
uncertain in biting than 
any other. Certainly no 

more so than trout. 

But the bulk of bass 

fishing is done in lakes 

and streams of fair 
size and as bass are vora- 
cious feeders, they do not 
always feed in this or that 
spot. As in trout fishing, 
the catching of bass de- 
pends more on a knowl- 
edge of the habits of the fish than on 
the expert use of tackle. 

Bass rise well to the artificial fly 
and the use of fly tackle is the most 
enjoyable manner of fish- 
ing for them. As bass 
are rarely fished for in 
heavily wooded waters, 
the overhead style of 
casting is almost exclu- 
sively used. Some years 
ago the favorite fly rod 
for bass fishing was about 
10% feet long and 
weighed up to 10 ounces. 
Today the 9% foot fly rod 
weighing about 6 ounces 
and the 9 foot rod of from 
4% to 5% ounces in 
weight is generally preferred. Any 
medium-weight trout fly rod will be 
suitable. The single-action click fly 
reel is, of course, the best for any kind 
of a fly rod, and the style with a nar- 


The “Simplo” 
Reel. 


row spool of large diameter and with 
the handle affixed directly to the side 
plates cannot be improved upon. This 
is commonly known as the “English 
style.” Size E line is about right for 
medium-weight rods and the ordinary 
level and enameled fly line as used for 
trout is a good choice. Delicacy of 
cast, so essential in trout fishing, is not 
required in bass fishing and the tapered 
line possesses little advantage over the 
ordinary fly line. 

Gut leaders for fly casting for bass 
may be from 3 to 6 feet. Some fisher- 
men prefer tapered leaders, but the 
level leader, uniform in thickness from 
end to end and of the size known as 
heavy bass, is most largely used. As 
in trout fishing I prefer to use a single 
fly cast, but many use two flies, in 
which case the loop for the upper fly 
may be tied in 18 to 20 inches above 
the lower loop. 


N the selection of artificial flies for 

bass fishing, many of the standard 
trout fly patterns are the most success- 
ful. No. 4 and 2 hooks are popular in 
the North, but in the South, where the * 
large-mouth grow to larger size, No. 2 
and 1 hooks are much used. In choos- 
ing flies for bass fishing, a dozen pat- 
terns will be sufficient and my list 
includes brown hackle, gray hackle, 
montreal, professor, grizzly king, royal 
coachman, silver doctor, queen of the 
waters, Henshall, paramachenee belle, 
red ibis and white miller. The long- 
tailed “streamers” or “morning glory” 
flies, the spinning flies and tHe various 
“fancies” in bass bugs, are all good 
lures and may be cast like ordinary 
flies. 

The greatest pleasure in casting the 
fly for bass is to be had while wading 
a stream. Fish the water thoroughly 
as in trout fishing and, do not overlook 
the little pools above and below riffles. 
Fast water around rocks and logs are 
promising spots as are the edges of 
windfalls and brush heaps. Some fish- 
ermen wade and fish downstream, but 
wading upstream and casting across 
the current is the better method, and 
the angler is always in an advanta- 
geous position to use the landing net. 
For stream fishing a con- 
venient landing net is one 
having a steel collapsible 
frame with a 10-inch 
handle. For boat use a 
larger net of the same 
type with a two-joint 
bamboo handle is. satis- 
factory. 

When fly casting from 
a boat, the bright day is 
as successful as when the 
sky is clouded, providing 
the water of the lake is 
ruffled by a breeze. On 
the sunny day when the water is 
smooth as a mirror, bass seldom rise 
to the fly. The best fishing will be 
had in the early morning and late in 
the day. From dawn to sunrise and 
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again from sunset to dark, are the 
best periods for all kinds of bass fish- 
ing, and especially for fly fishing. 
Casting should be done toward shore 
and the promising spots will be found 
on bars and rocky ledges, the edges of 
lily pads, rushes, weed beds, partly 
submerged logs and windfalls. Fish 
the fly well under the surface and keep 
it in motion by a slight twitching 
movement of the tip of the rod. As 
bass will eject a fly quickly, it is im- 
portant to strike promptly to plant the 
hook. Most inexperienced fly casters 
make too much noise in the boat and 
often do not take ad- 
vantage of the wind in 
making their casts. 

For plug casting, 
the split bamboo rod 
from 5 to 6 feet long 
is the standard, but 
the high-quality steel 
rod is much used. Steel 
is somewhat stiffer in 
action and heavier in 
weight, but it has 
many friends among 
experienced bass fish- 
ermen. The selection 
of a good reel is of 
paramount importance 
in this style of fishing 
and only a high-grade 
quadruple multiplying 
reel will give complete 
satisfaction. For the 
man who has yet to 
master the knack of 
thumbing the line, a 
reel with an adjustable 
friction drag or anti- 
backlash feature will 
be desirable. 

To control the mo- 
mentum of the spool 
by pressure, of the 
thumb on the line, the 
spool should be filled 
to capacity. Fifty 
yards of line will be 
ample for bass fishing 
and enough cheap line 
of 9-thread size is 
often wound on to act 
as-a filling core. When 
this is done the filler 
line must be dried out 
with the fishing line. 
To avoid this trouble, 
a filling sleeve or arbor is often fitted 
to the spindle of the reel and most 
manufacturers will supply their reels 
so fitted if requested. But the angler 
can easily make a waterproof core 
himself by winding sufficient common 
string smoothly upon the spool to pad 
it to the required diameter. Cover 
this with strips of adhesive tape and 
give it two coats of shellac varnish to 
make it waterproof. This will make 
a satisfactory core upon which to wind 
the casting line. 

Plug or lure casting is hard on the 
line and while the soft braided silk 
line, as used in tournament casting, 
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are easy to thumb, the soft lines absorb 
water, cling to the rod when wet and 
soon fray. The most practical line for 
such fishing is the waterproofed silk 
line, and the best size for bass is that 
testing about 15 or 16 pounds. The 
color of the line is unimportant, but 
the square braided line is the most 
durable. 


UT leaders are not used in plug 
casting, but a flexible wire trace, 
6 inches long and with a snap at one 
end and a barrel swivel at the other 
will save the line and make it easy to 





change baits without unnecessary delay. 

The overhead and the side styles of 
casting are mostly used. The funda- 
mental movement in using the short 
rod is the same as snapping an apple 
from a flexible stick. The reel should 
be on the top of the rod, with handle 
to the right. Reel the plug or weight 
to within a foot of the tip and press 
the thumb firmly on the line. Begin 
the cast by swinging the rod up over 
the shoulder until the hand is on a level 
with the ear. Relax the wrist and 
snap the rod forward, slightly releas- 
ing the pressure of the thumb on the 
reel and keeping a light. pressure on 


Foss Easy Control 
6. Meisselbach Casting 
7. Meek Simplex 

8. Meek No. 3 


the spool as the line runs out. A few 
trials in the backyard or on top of the 
apartment house will teach anyone how 
to do it, and by practising considerable 
proficiency may be gained in a short 
time, 

There are such a large number of 
artificial plugs and lures on the mar. 
ket, that it would require a book to 
discuss their merits. Practically all of 
them have proven successful in catch- 
ing bass and may be divided into 
underwater lures, semi-surface lures 
or wobblers and the strictly surface 
lures or floaters. 

The underwater plug 
is the original artificial 
minnow and is a good 
lure for fishing deep 
water and in the hot 
weather when bass re- 
treat to the cooler 
water in the deeper 
parts of the lake, this 
type of lure, and all 
others that are 
weighted with a 
sinker, are very effec- 
tive. But owing to the 
snagging propensities 
of all underwater lures, 
the wabblers and float- 
ers are preferred for 
casting in shallow 
water. 

In casting the under- 
water lures, make casts 
of forty feet and reel 
in slowly to allow the 
bait to sink down 
deeply in the water. A 
very effective manner 
is to reel in a foot or 
two, stop an instant 
and resume reeling, 
giving the lure a zig- 
zag movement by 
twitching the rod. 

Semi-surface lures 
of the wobbling and 
wriggling types have 
become very popular 
and many experienced 
casters consider this 
type of lure as the best 
all around bass _ bait. 
Possessing the advan- 
tage of floating on the 
surface until it is 
reeled in, they may be 
used with success by the novice. The 
faster the wobbler is reeled, the deeper 
will it dive and its characteristic wo)- 
bling motion from side to side is a 
good mechanical imitation of a minnow 
scurrying away in fright. The wobbier 
is particularly successful when fished 
in water which is deep enough to cover 
the top of the weeds. Cast along the 
windward side of the weed beds, mak- 
ing short casts of thirty feet and 
thoroughly cover all the water before 
moving on. The shallow spots on bars 
and flats and over the gravel beds are 
all likely places. 

(Continued on page 370). 
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Nearl» as long as 
my casting rod. 


N the afternoon of September 8th, 
f 1926, I was returning from Joe 

Lehr’s house in Salmon, Idaho, 
feeling a little down in the mouth be- 
cause he couldn’t get away that eve- 
ning to go fishing with me up on the 
Lemhi. On my way back to my cabin, 
I met Tommy, an Indian friend, who 
said, “Me see big salmon in river.” 

It didn’t take long to get him to re- 
turn to the spot where he had seen the 
salmon and he tried again and again 
to point him out to me and finally I 
saw the big fellow. That got me ex- 
cited and I asked Tommy to wait until 
I could get my casting outfit. As my 
cabin was only a stone’s throw away I 
was soon on the bank and casting my 
spinner just a little up stream over 
the big fellow. These chinook salmon, 
l am told, don’t eat a thing after leav- 
ing salt water; so it is a case of get- 
ting them to fight your spinner. Sal- 
mon, Idaho, is about a thousand miles 
by water from the ocean, so I guess 
they have had several battles before 
they get this far up the stream. Well, 
this fellow didn’t feel much like fool- 
ing with my spinner that day; for that 
spinner tickled his nose several times 
and only once did he make a pass at 
it but was too late to get hooked. 
Looking up I saw Dr. Carnes. .He is a 
good dentist and could be pulling teeth 
in larger cities than Salmon, but sticks 
to Salmon because he-would rather fish 


That Didn't 
Get Away 


Landing a Four-foot Chinook 
Salmon on Bass Tackle 


By 


C. N. KrocstTap 


than make a barrel of 
money where there is 
no fishing. I tried to 
get him to try his luck 
at catching the one I 
had been after. “No,” 
he said, “let’s go to the 
Austrian hole.” So we 
got in his car. His son 
Bob was along, and let 
me tell you, Bob is 
some fisherman too. 
On arriving at the 
Austrian hole, I hung 
back a little to let Doc 
get to casting first. He picked out ex- 
actly the same spot I had in mind, so 
I fumbled around with my tackle, wait- 
ing for him to get tired of that fa- 
vorite rock of mine and finally he said, 
“I’m going upstream.” Bob was fish- 
ing nearby, so I got out on the rock 
and began casting, when, BINGO, 
something grabbed that spinner and 
began to tug and pull like a young calf. 
“Hey, Doc, I’ve got him,” I yelled. 
“Do you want any help?” he fired 
back. “Not yet Doc, but mebbe in an 
hour,” I said. By this time Bob had 
quit his fishing and was taking in the 
sport which was now in full swing. 
When it comes to trying to tell you 
about the forty-five minutes I fought 
with that monster on the other end of 
my eighteen-pound test line, I feel that 
I will have to ask you fellows to do a 
lot of imagining too. 

My split bamboo casting rod is only 
52% inches long and my line was three 
months old and when new it tested 18 
pounds. That fish did have a good 
chance and the odds were certainly in 
his favor. 


E hadn’t been hooked long before 

he came to the surface. His 
mouth was wide open and when he shot 
his head out of the river he was doing 
some tall shaking, trying to throw the 
spinner out. He looked big when we 
saw that head, but say, when that fel- 


low started for the bottom and slapped 
his tail out of the water, he looked like 
a whale. Every once in a while he 
would churn the surface like a whirl- 
pool. All this time I was keeping a 
tight line. You know what would have 
happened if there had been any slack 
line at any time. 

I don’t know a thing about heart or 
pulse action, but I’ll gamble mine was 
reaching the speed limit. This fish 
didn’t confine himself to any small por- 
tion of the Salmon river either. 

Then there came an exciting moment 
when I discovered that there were only 
a few inches of line left on my reel. I 
called Bob closer and in an almost 
breathless tone, said, “Bob, if he goes 
only a few inches more the jig is up.” 
Right then and there I did some of the 
tallest thinking I had ever done in my 
life. While I was trying to dope out 
how to out-think that salmon, he eased 
up enough so that I had a little more 
line and at that moment, while the cur- 
rent was playing a tune on my line, 
the secret of making that fellow play 
out, came to me. 


P to this time I had been at right 
angles with him and the current 
of the stream or sometimes I had been 
a little above that point. From that 
time on I managed to always keep a 
little down stream of him. By doing 
this I had my line as well as the cur- 
rent of the stream to help wear him 
out. Before, my line had been pulling 
against that fish as well as the cur- 
rent of the stream. Now my line as 
well as the current were helping me. 
Forty minutes had passed since he 
had grabbed my spinner and my arm 
was getting sore and weak, when Doc 
came back to watch the fun. In an- 
other minute I decided that it would be 
fairly safe to try to drag in that sal- 
mon. I moved lower down the stream 
to get a smaller angle between the sal- 
mon and the line and it wasn’t long 
(Continued on page 383) 
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W JE broke camp ahead of the sun. 
Granite cliffs loomed in the 
darkness beyond where the 

spruce and tamaracks hugged the 

shores of the little Canadian stream. 

Shifting currents of warmth and cool 

drifted out of the dew-laden forest and 

as the light strengthened the sunbeams 
played across the timbered slopes of 
the Ontario hills. Silently we drifted 


on the lily-surfaced stream, through a 


floating flower garden. 

Suddenly from just around a granite 
cliff came a most uncanny mixture of 
wilderness jabber increasing in volume 
as the rhythmical pull of our canoe 
paddles brought us nearer and nearer. 
Finally we came out upon a small open 
lake. On our right lay a reedy cove 
above which towered a cliff wall that 
was the stage setting from which came 
the weird noises we had heard. At the 
entrance of the cove were three loons 
engaged in animated conversation. 
These feathered nomads seemed to be 
presenting a diving act for the special 
amusement of a two-months’ old baby 
moose that stood on the shore enjoying 
their play. As our canoe came into 
view, this child of the wilderness nosed 
the air in wonderment and, “Who are 
you?” it seemed to say. 

Just as mysteriously from out of the 
unknown a cow moose appeared. She 
seemed to just happen from nowhere. 
She stood there uttering skeptical 
groans. Then she stepped in between 
Baby Elizabeth and the shore line and 
pushed her in behind some alder 
bushes, but just before they disap- 
peared, the click of my camera sounded 
and we had procured the first trophy 
of our hunt—a hunt in which high- 
power rifles were supplanted with 
modern, folding cameras. 

We had come to a real moose country 
and with hopes high we headed into a 
lily-padded cove where huge boulders 
lay scattered along the shore. Among 
these we meandered coming at last to 
a rare little emerald nook. A couple 
of hundred yards up the shore stood 
seven deer staring in amazement. One 
of the smaller does flipped her tail, 
stamped her foot and gave voice to a 
sort of trumpet snort. Wheeling about, 
the graceful little herd scampered up 
the slope and lost itself in the brush. 

Several miles of paddling.and a half 
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I could barely 
get him inside 
the finder. 


dozen portages found us drifting with 
the current of the Saganaga River, 
when I detected a vibration of semi- 
circles that rippled the water way up 
ahead. They came from the right 
shore where the stream made a sharp 
bend. A little under-water feathering 
and noiseless paddling brought us up 
within plain sight of a large pair of 
moose antlers. In barely a second this 
gentleman with the antlers got wind 
of us. Just as suddenly he whirled 
and started off at top speed through a 
dense thicket of alders where he was 
followed by a large cow. On passing 
through the alder thicket they hit a 
stretch of open woods through which 
they dashed at an unbelievable pace. 


7 our surprise, just as. our blood 
settled to normal, a young cow 
moose came into view. Walking out on 
a muskeg point she stood there stretch- 
ing herself as she gawked. Then she 
protruded her ears and nodded her 
head as if to say—“What’s your busi- 
ness?” But her curiosity did not seem 
to be entirely satisfied, for she walked 
out into midstream and faced us, keen- 
ly concerned. Here she stood in a 
trance while our canoe floated nearer. 
Finally we must have appeared to her 
to be getting uncomfortably close, for 
her curiosity changed into excitement. 
Turning about, she started down 


stream. As she loped along she tried” 


to watch us, first over one shoulder, 
then the-other. .The water about her 
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Camera 
Adventures 
in a 


Canoe 


was belly-deep and about fifty yards o 
splashing brought her to a step-off and 
down she went clean out of sight. 

Quickly picking up our canoe pad 
dles, we put stuff into every pull, driv. 
ing our canoe so that it fairly split the 
waters ahead of us. All we could see 
to indicate her course was a row 0 
bubbles that came up through the re 
flected sky surface ahead of us. Then 
her head came up and our canoe gave 
her a stiff body bump. In fact, I could 
have jumped on to her back for a ride, 
but I used my camera instead. And 
she continued on her way, grunting 
and groaning in her excited effort to 
make the opposite shore. 

At this time the express purpose 0 
our trip was coming into its own be 
cause photographing moose has a thrill 
a kick and a climax in it, that my wife 
and I prefer to all red-blooded sport 
the wilderness affords. To get a worth 
while film of a moose, it is necessary 
to get within fifty feet if one expect 
to get a picture with a common camera. 
This often necessitates a race that is 4 
real physical struggle between humans 
in a canoe with paddles and the swin- 
ming monarch of the American wilder: 
ness. 


pa atone as down a large bull moos 
sometimes requires from a quartet 
of a mile to a mile and a half pull 
before you get up alongside of him 
It won’t be straight paddling either. 
Such venture requires a lot of rudder 
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ng and double-fast work to get into a 
position where you can get a picture, 
but you’re sure of a thrill and, if you 
win, a picture. The moose gets an 
awful scare but gets away unharmed. 

Coming out of a swamp pocket we 
floated with the current. Here the 
water of Cannon Falls of the Saganaga 
River leaped a thirty-five foot ledge in 
a burst of white foam as it lunged 
between canyon walls. Then another 
jump and the water hurtled down a 
natural granite sluiceway from which 
a streak of racing rapids shot out for 
a hundred yards into an open bay. At 
the sides of these rapids backwaters 
eddied, boiled and whirlpooled where 
patches of foam circled in graceful 
curves in answer to the under current. 
This backwater formed a fishing hole 
worth tackling. My wife caught seven- 
teen wall-eyes in a short time as I 
paddled around these restless waters. 
We released all of these but three. 
They netted ten pounds of most excel- 
lent meat. 

Below these rapids we built camp. 
Among the jack pines along the gran- 
ite cliff, overlooking Cannon Falls we 
gathered a half-gallon of blue berries. 
Wonderful fruit it was too. As we 
were hiking back to camp, darkening 
clouds and a rumbling roar from be- 
hind the eastern hills warned us that 
a storm was coming. Finally a sprinkle 
set in. Then a high wind came down 
the lake that almost swept our tent 
away. How the trees twisted, surged 
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a of and tugged to hold their own in the 
ate might of that wind. Following this 
onl the clouds liberated their reservoirs. 
sail. del If it was just a drink that nature was 





in need of, her desires were more than 
fulfilled. Toward evening the sky 
cleared and a little bird sang from 
out the solitude as if to say—“Did any 
one survive but me?” 
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>° of this waterway we made an- 
other portage around Kennebas 
Falls and placed our canoe in the 







waters of Kannippi Lake. This lake 
is mostly a jig-saw of arms and bays 
and is the summer resort of many 
moose. Small streams extend back into 
its hills where in most cases marshy 
swamps and muskegs abound. Here 
is an abundance of swamp grasses and 
forage that is most palatable to a 
moose. 

The following afternoon on the re- 
turn from a paddle we were headed 
toward a small island that was tim- 
bered with jacks and Norways. It was 
little more than an acre in extent and 
stood high out of the water. 

A few strokes brought us up to 
within a hundred feet. of the island 
and at this moment my wife turned 
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UPPER: Our camp at Cannon Falls. 
LOWER: A cow moose appeared. 





quickly about and pointed, whispering, 
“Isn’t he a beauty?” 

Looking up into the jack pines I 
saw a stately high-standing moose—a 
four-prong. He was facing the breeze 
and stood tense, looking directly at us. 
I ruddered our canoe closer and he 
stretched himself to his greatest height 
as he inhaled skeptically. Quickly and 
quietly I reached under my canoe seat 
for my camera. This movement seemed 
to be too much for him and he whirled 
about and dashed away as if all of the 
wolves of the wilderness were after 
him. Through the underbrush he 
tore. Shortly we heard him hurriedly 
splashing through the shallows on the 
opposite side of the island. Immedi- 
ately I picked up my paddle and said— 
“Let’s give that moose a run for his 
picture,” and we were soon traveling 
at top speed. On circling the island 
we caught sight of him about a hun- 
dred and fifty yards away, apparently 
using every muscle in his body. When 
he looked back over his shoulders he 
seemed to get an awful thrill. We 
realized that we had some task if we 
expected to head him off. The race 
was on. We knew it and he knew it. 
Whether he made a new world’s moose 
record for the quarter mile I am not 
able to say. But I do know that our 
canoe just barely cut him off from 
shore at the same time it nosed him in 
the side. We got snaps of him as he 
reversed. While we rolled our films he 
started back directly toward the island. 


E again got a big start on us. 
. How we did pull at our paddles. 
In fact I thought the tendons in my 
shoulders would snap before we caught 
up with him. Our little craft was 
splitting the water a few feet from 
his rump when I said: “Use your 
(Continued on page 382) 
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HE Virginias are 
| ideal for summer 
Camp - Sport - Tours, 
the northern 
sportsman Southward 
bound, they are an _ ideal 
approach to the scenic Ap- 
palachians of the Carolinas 
and Tennessee—the top of 
eastern America. Your Vir- 
ginia tour can be enjoyed 
early in Spring or late in 
the Fall when Jackfrost 
rules above the Mason and 
Dixon Line. Proverbial 
down-south good cheer pre- 
vails in the land of the 
First Families. 

To get at the heart of Virginia, take 
any of the numerous routes down to 
the Nation’s Capital. In Potomac 
Park, just south of the approach to 
Maryland Avenue bridge which passes 
you onto Virginia soil, you will find in 
the warm months a tent city of visi- 
tors from practically all states, in the 
shadows of the Capitol and the Wash- 
ington monument. It is under super- 
vision of the U. S. Army Engineers, 
and at a nominal fee, you are well sit- 
uated for your Capital tours and in- 
teresting short trips to Virginia 
shrines. 

For your Capital motoring just pick 
up a guide book and go as you please. 
You will enjoy hunting out all the 
Capital attractions yourself. It is 
much the same when you cross the 
Potomac. Arlington, home of the Lees, 
National Cemetery, Ft. Myer, Mt. Ver- 
non, Alexandria, Gunston Hall, old 
Podink, may all be covered in short 
trips from the excellent Washington 
Camp. 

From Washington, we take the main 
trail through Alexandria, which we 
have explored from our Potomac Park 
base; keep right at the highway forks, 
where the great white Masonic Me- 
morial rests on the lovely hillside and, 
64 miles down, we cross the Rappa- 
hannock into Fredericksburg, “Ameri- 
ca’s Most Historic City,” where things 
have been happening since 1622. For 
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and for 


VIRGINIA 


a day or two we drop into the cozy 
municipal camp for a glance over the 
“Cradle of the Republic,” and in which 
the Confederacy was also lulled. Here, 
visits to the home of Mary, mother of 
Washington, and to that of his only 
sister, Betty, claim our first attention; 
and natives may point out the spot 
where the youthful George threw the 
dollar across the wide river in the days 
when money went much farther than 
it now does. 

The Rising. Sun Tavern, frequented 
by Washington, John Paul Jones, Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, and other notables of 
the Revolution who were natives of 
this region, we find crowded with tour- 
ists from afar, an all-summer motor- 
cade reviewing the old history lessons 
by: the facile Camp-Sport-Tour plan. 
Fredericksburg is bounded by four of 
the great Civil War battlefields, Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsville, .Spottsyl- 
vania and the Wilderness. These clinch 
her claim to glory, and the fine Na- 
tional Parks and Cemeteries now mark 
the old fields of conflict. You meet the 
friendly natives everywhere and they 
tell you of things past and present, 
and how the great struggle is now 
proving a blessing by uniting North 
and South. 


ss OW do you like our state?” a 

well-seasoned native asked us 
while we were nosing around Fred- 
ericksburg one day. “Fine,” we as- 
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Chief Benge 
Falls on the 
Lee Highway. 


sured him, “but some rela. 
tives of our were down and 
said they had been used 
very bad.” “When was 
that?” he snapped as he 
perked up. “About sixty 
years ago,” we assured 
him, and he snorted and 
haw-hawed, then fell over 
himself to show us around. 

We reel off seventy miles 
over good roads, and we 
are in historic Richmond. 
Our reception bears no hint 
of that which Yankees 
were given back in war 
times, and we drop into 
Bryan Park where 200,000 tourists 
bivouack annually while peacefully be- 
sieging the old Confederate capital, 
now a modern city of wide streets 
perched on the picturesque James 
River. 


A along the highway are to be 
noted welcoming signs to Rich- 
mond, and for the tourist the capital 
has certainly many attractions. We visit 
first the State capitol with its -price- 
less documents and relics, and magnifi- 
cent statue of Washington, and from 
the rotunda we look down upon an- 
cient bell and tower which so often 
pealed forth the call to defence of the 
Confederacy. Nearby is the home of 
Jefferson Davis; now the Confederate 
Museum wherein have been collected 
the most complete records and memen- 
tos of the great struggle. About every 
street has its headquarters of some 
noted leader of North or of South. In 
Hollywood Cemetery on the James are 
the graves of Monroe, Tyler and Jef- 
ferson Davis, and from the mound of 
the dead we look down upon old Belle 
Isle Prison, and thoughts of Libbey and 
its horrors are recalled. 

Across the James, and due south, 
unrolls the Dixie Trail, but we bear 
southeast by the Tidewater Trail 
bound for Jamestown, Williamsburg, 
Newport News and Norfolk. 

The eighty-mile historie tour, end- 
ing at Norfolk, may be taken in a day, 
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but we prefer to stretch it to two or 
three, swinging around to the Dixie 
Trail at Petersburg where the curtain 
fell on the great sectional dispute. 
Here we motor on the line of Lee’s 
final retreat to Appomattox. Then we 
come to Lynchburg, Lee’s objective for 
juncture with his scattered legions. 


E spent a busy week down Del.- 

Mar.-Va. Trail, which threads the 
strip of marsh and truck lands down 
between the Chesapeake and the ocean; 
an angler’s and hunter’s paradise with 
duck shooting and channel bass fish- 
ing as the leading attractions. At the 
same time you may gormandize on the 
best shell seafood obtainable. You will 
enjoy this surf trip down below the 
popular Jersey coast resorts. 

And now we shift from the “Cradle 
of the Republic” in eastern Virginia 
to the Shenandoah vales, where the 
ranges and peaks rise like a great blue 
tinted frame for one of nature’s mas- 
terpieces. 

We leave the National Old Trails 
and cross the Potomac either at Har- 
per’s Ferry, or at Williamsport, the 
former taking us by the scenes of John 
Brown’s final exploits, the latter by 
the historic Old Valley Pike over the 
route of Washington and Braddock, 
and for four years rolled by heavy ar- 
tillery of the blue and the grey, beaten 
by almost constant cavalry tread and 
footsore infantry. In not a mile are 
signs lacking of contentions in this 
“Valley of Dispute,” and you come to 
the complex of war-time scars at Win- 
chester, forty miles down the cenotaph- 
lined motorway. This town changed 


flags seventy times, four times in a 
single day, during the four years of 
strife. We stop in the excellent camp 
here for a day or two. This is where 
Washington woed and won the widow 
Curtin, and here are other reminders 
of the days when Winchester was the 
point of departure on wilderness con- 
quest. 

The valleys and hillsides are fra- 
grant and snowy with apple blossoms 
in springtime and red with the ma- 
tured fruit in autumn. Bluecapped 
mountains and wide areas of National 
Forest with abundance of fish and 
game hedge in the canvas. Crumbling 
water-power mills have given way to 
the big power dams impounding the 
streams, giving added facility for fish 
breeding. 

Old Valley Pike joins Lee Highway 
at Winchester, and takes us on down 
the valley. Frequent good roads lead 
off to the west to the public forests, 
famous sulphur springs and vast wil- 
derness stretches, replete with deer, 
bear, coon, ete., and trout. Days of 
valley and mountain motoring carry 
us by ancient towns, and frequently 
we stop to drink from the _ ice-cold 
springs which gush from nature’s re- 
frigerators, as did those tramping 
armies long ago. Truly the “Store- 
house: of the Confederacy” was a fit 
prize for those daring efforts of Stone- 
wall Jackson, Sheridan and their kind. 


E like to stop for a night at one 

of those numerous caverns which 
string down the highway from Win- 
chester almost to Roanoke. They all 
maintain well-equipped camps, and 
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that marvelous sub-surface tour can 
be taken at night time, as the caves 
are all flooded, stage-like, by electricity 
in colors which best display the various 
pictures. We get this show without 
time out of our schedule, and jog on 
next morning. 

Staunton is forty-five miles below 
Winchester, and here a hard surface 
road winds over Blue Ridge Range, by 
Charlottsville and 
Monticello. This was the mythical 
route of Governor Spottswood and his 
“Knights of the Golden Horseshoe” in 
quest of Cathay beyond the Allegha- 
nies. 

Clarke, Boone, Morgan, Lincoln, Se- 
vier, and a host of the builders of the 
west, have left their names in this -re- 
gion of their birth. Staunton was the 
Virginia capital when Cornwallis 
scrambled things east of the moun- 
tains, and, as a final resort, Washing- 
ton had planned to make his last stand 
here against the British. Another 
forty miles bring us to Lexington, 
home of Lee and Jackson. 

Seventeen miles below we speed over 
the Natural Bridge, and another forty 
miles brings us to Roanoke, which ex- 
tends a welcome with “Open gates and 
open hearts to stranger, no matter 
from whence he comes, or how or why.” 

Eastward the highway takes us by 
Peaks of the Otter and upper James 
River, on to Richmond. Due south by 
Rocky Mount a recently opened motor- 
way drops us into the Piedmont pla- 
teau of the Carolinas. We prefer to 
keep to the Lee Highway for the 135- 
mile mountain-tour through Trans- 

(Continued on page 374) 


View of the Shenandoah—“The Valley Beyond”’—from Massanutten Mountain. 
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THE MAD DOG HYSTERIA 


T is the duty of public officials charged with the 
protection of the community and it is the duty 
of dog owners who have the welfare of man’s 


best friend at heart to carefully investigate the — 


origin and purpose of the hysterical anti-rabies 
campaign that has been developing for the past 
three years in various sections of the country. 

The men directing this campaign have boldly 
entered legislative chambers and demanded state- 
wide laws compelling the vaccination of ‘all dogs 
with a serum that it is claimed will prevent rabies. 
When this has been denied them they have trans- 
ferred their activities to towns and villages and in 
certain places have secured the passage of local 
ordinances requiring the vaccination of dogs as 
pre-requisite to the issuing of a license, the only 
alternative being the destruction of the animal. 


Scientists vs. Salesmen 


There is a difference between the serious minded 
bacteriologist who dedicates his life to the advance- 
ment of science and the business managers of com- 
mercial laboratories, whose particular purpose is 
the profitable marketing of serums and vaccines. 
If investigation discloses that this demand of in- 
oculation has the complete approval of recognized 
bacteriologists and scientists, men who are free 
from commercial affiliations, recognized for their 
attainments by scientific bodies, the utmost impor- 
tance should be attached to their opinions. If, on 
the contrary, it is revealed that this campaign is 
being financed by commercial manufacturers under 
the direction of sales managers and the usual staff 
of copywriters and field men, then it must neces- 
sarily be considered from a commercial basis, and 
the fact should not be lost sight of that compulsory 
legislation is one of the commonest methods of 
marketing vaccines. The cloak of scientific ideal- 
ism should not be used to screen a purely commer- 
cial project. 

The Pasteur treatment for rabies originally 
called for twenty-five treatments over a corre- 
sponding period of time. A number of years ago a 
dilution of the virus was worked out that reduced 
the number of injections to six. It is now claimed 
that a vaccine has been produced, one injection of 
which will inoculate against rabies. The reduction 
of the number of inoculations necessary to obtain 
immunity has naturally opened up a possibility for 
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commercial exploitation that was impossible under 
the multiple form of treatment. 

In the past three years salesmen have appeared 
in the territories adjacent to New York City who, 
after interviewing veterinarians, have succeeded in 
arousing public sentiment, arranging town meet- 
ings and in some instances have succeeded in hay- 
ing local ordinances passed requiring the vaccina- 
tion of dogs under the penalty of death. Since the 
development of this campaign there has been a 
terrifying increase in the number of cases of 
rabies. In certain sections two hundred cases of 
rabies have been reported as against twenty-five 
cases for the same period of time during previous 
years. In New York City on October 28th occurred 
the first case of human rabies reported in over 
three years. A second death was reported in 
March and the public is naturally alarmed over the 
situation. The question has become the serious 
concern of boards of health and able bacteriologists 
familiar with serums and the dangers attendant 
upon general inoculation, men who know that the 
virus of rabies is the T. N. T. of the field of pa- 
thology, the most difficult of all virus to control and 
the most terrible in its effects. 


Live Virus Always Dangerous 


The benefits that inoculation for certain dis- 
eases has conferred upon the world is fully recog- 
nized, but that does not in any way alter the fact 
that all forms of inoculation are more or less dan- 
gerous. They are the means of spreading disease in 
some instances and that which is known as serum 
sickness is a common accompaniment of the use 
of injections of the simplest character. The larger 
number of serums are made from dead germs, 
so there is a limit to the danger accompanying 
their use. The anti-rabies serum, on the contrary, 
is made from the living virus. It is simply diluted 
to a point where presumably it can be absorbed by 
the system of patients without their contracting 
the disease. If all patients were alike it would be 
possible to control the situation. Patients, how- 
ever, are not alike. Some are much more suscep- 
tible to inoculations than others. In the use of 
the anti-rabies serum the outstanding danger lies 
in administering it to a dog that is extremely sus- 
ceptible to the virus. In a case of this kind the in- 
oculation, instead of immunizing the dog, pro- 
duces the disease with the attendant dangers of 
spreading it throughout a community far and wide. 

There are undoubtedly veterinarians and investi- 
gators in agricultural colleges and laboratories who 
honestly believe in the efficacy of the anti-rabies 
serum. The leading bacteriologists of the country, 
however, the scientists whose opinions carry 
weight before all medical bodies have never en- 
dorsed the compulsory use of anti-rabies serum. 
On the contrary the majority are opposed to its use 
except under careful laboratory conditions where 
the patient can be kept under observation until the 
danger period is past. 

There is, in this country at the present time, a 
large amount of the active virus of rabies. It is 
the opinion of distinguished scientists that this 
virus should be placed under strict control and al! 
precautions taken ‘to prevent its falling into the 
hands of unqualified or inexperienced laboratory 
workers. There is always danger of unscrupulous 
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salesmen planting rabies in a community with the 
view of creating a demand for his ware and there 
is a more constant danger of this more terrible 
virus getting into the hands of men unfamiliar 
with the dangers attendant upon its use. At the 
present time it is being offered for sale under no 
greater restriction than that ordinarily imposed 
upon the marketing of cough drops and liniments. 


U. S. Government Experiments 


There is nothing in the laboratory experiments 
of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and that of the U. S. Public Health Service that 
indicates that this virus is capable of accomplish- 
ing what commercial manufacturers have claimed 
for it, on the contrary, they all declare that a cer- 
tain amount of danger of spreading the disease is 
attendant upon its use. The pathological division 
of the United States Bureau of Animal Industry 
reports that of eighteen dogs which received the 
inoculation, fifteen died of rabies, and in a similar 
experiment five out of six vaccinated dogs died of 
rabies. Edwin H. Marsh at a meeting of the Tri- 
State Medical Conference, in which New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania were represented, 
reported in writing that he was not convinced of 
the value of regulations for the control of dog 
rabies and that he had reports of five dogs that had 
been vaccinated for rabies during the year 1925— 
which subsequently died of rabies: the intervals 


between the vaccination for rabies and death vary- 


ing from twenty-six days to almost a year. These 
instances all occurred in communities where there 
had been considerable agitation for vaccination 
and where owners had voluntarily had about three 
thousand dogs vaccinated. At this same meeting, 
Dr. Campbell, representing Pennsylvania, reported 
that they had very little hope of eradicating rabies 
by the use of vaccine, and that they agreed with the 
conclusions of British authorities that the roaming 
cur is the real menace. 

At the annual meeting of the United Public 
Health Service held in Washington last May, the 
officer particularly assigned to the rabies investiga- 
tion reported that vaccination would not control the 
disease and recommended that reliance be placed 
upon quarantine and the destruction of the worth- 
less dog. 


British Experts Penalize Inoculation 


England has succeeded in completely conquering 
rabies by enforcing a quarantine on dogs entering 
England and doing away with the disease-spread- 
ing wandering cur. Great importance therefore 
should be attached to the opinions of men who have 
successfully removed this menace to life. The re- 
port of the British Ministry of Agriculture on this 
subject is as follows: “It must be realized, that 
no method of vaccination, whether against rabies 
or any other disease, can give 100% results. In 
fact the results of experimental anti-rabies vac- 
cination fell far short of that standard. Moreover 
a vaccine may fail to produce immunity in a par- 
ticular animal because of individual idiosyncrasy. 

In view of these considerations, the Ministry does 
not encourage importers of dogs, vaccinating them 
against rabies—in fact the Ministry is opposed to 
such vaccination particularly where an attenuated 
virus is employed, as the use of attenuated virus 


involves a certain amount of risk, however slight, 
of setting up disease, therefore, in order to guard 
against such risk they have extended the period of 
quarantine in cases where a living virus has been 
used. 

Wandering Cur a Menace 


It is generally recognized that weli-fed and well- 
cared-for dogs show a greater resistance to the 
infection of rabies, and the disease is not common 
among them. It is the street mongrel and the un- 
cared for wandering dog whose vitality has been 
lowered through neglect that spreads the disease, 
and the most practical method for stamping out the 
disorder is that which has proved so successful in 
England. It is based upon the elimination of the 
wandering cur, the intelligent care of well-bred, 
well-housed and properly fed dogs, and a strict 
quarantine against dogs coming from abroad. 

In time a successful inoculation for rabies may 
be worked out—one that the foremost bacteri- 
ologists will endorse, but before this occurs, dog 
owners and their friends have the right to expect 
that their public officials will protect them from 
exploitation and the dangers of the spread of a 
terrible disease through the compulsory use of 
serums that have not had the endorsement of lead- 
ing bacteriologists or the approval of experienced 
dog owners, breeders and kennel men. 


vow 
TAYLOR ON THE AIR 


T was a happy idea on the part of the directors 
of the Izaak Walton League to put Mr. Taylor 
on the air the night of their annual convention. 

He spoke from station WMAQ and carried his audi- 
ence from the salmon streams of New Brunswick 
to bass lakes deep in the Everglades, the tarpon 
waters of the gulf and the wilds of Alaska. The 
pictures he drew of these lands and waters and 
finny denizens although brief were vivid. 

He then paid a glowing tribute to the late Will- 
iam J. Jamison, who perfected the humane, sports- 
manlike Barbless Hook which, it is said, will save 
more fish than all the game laws now in effect. 

“T have discarded all makes and varieties of 
Barbed Hooks from my tackle box forever. I have 
tried the Barbless Hook thoroughly on pike, bass, 
muskellunge, trout, salmon, and many varieties of 
deep-sea game fishes. The Barbless Hook will pen- 
etrate quicker and deeper than the Barbed Hook; 
it will hold any kind of a fish just as well as will the 
barbed hook. 

“Millions of smal]l trout and bass are yearly killed 
by the cruel barbed hook. When a small fish is 
hooked on a Barbless Hook, its mouth or jaw is 
absolutely uninjured and the fish can be removed 
and returned unharmed to the waters, there to live 
and grow to be large enough for legitimate angling 
purposes.” 

“Smiling” Bill Jamison was one of the kindest 
and gentlest of men, the most lovable of compan- 
ions, and a devoted angler. He has passed on, but 
the world is better that he lived—the later years 
of his life were occupied in popularizing the barb- 
less hook. It is destined to have an important in- 
fluence on the fishing conditions of the future and 
no greater monument can be dedicated to his 
memory. 
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FLIES 


By 
HARRY IRWIN 


LIES (as spoken 
F of in fishing 
phraseology), are 
divided into two 
classes, wet and dry— 
the two terms having 
nothing whatever to do 
with the eighteenth 
amendment. 
Totiefliesisa 
source of great plea- 
sure, as well as a 
matter of some profit; 
I have been tying flies 
—or rather attempting 
to do so—from boy- 
hood, and still possess 
the first effort as a 
treasured memento, 
tattered and torn. It 
was perpertrated with 
the intent of inducing 
weak-minded Missis- 
sippi River bass to 
commit suicide and, 
strange to say, was 
successful! I say 
“strange,” for it was 
not until long after I 
had created this won- 
der of insect-life, and 
many others, that I 
read a description of 
how I should have tied 
it; and years later, 
before I ever saw one 
in the course of con- 
struction. Needless to 
say, I am still a “duf- 
fer,” but I enjoy the 
work and the results 
take fish—now and 
then. 

One time while upon the stream, the 
“critters” seemed bound to take the fly 
or flies that I had not. Capturing one 
of the insects by the use of my hat, I 
found nothing like it in my collection— 
nor have I seen a like insect since— 
but make one of a sort I would and did. 
Taking the thread from the sweat band 
of my hat as the tying thread, chewing 
gum for the wax, a raveling from my 
shirt for the body, feathers from a 
blue- “Jay for stylets, clippings from a 
crow’s feather for the wings, and a 
dun-colored hackle from a “passing 
fowl” (I did not inquire WHO he had 
passed) for the hackle, and therefrom 
fashioned my bug. It was a success. 

However, what I should have had 
was a pair of long, pointed, sharp 
manicure scissors, a spool of 00 black, 
and one of white, silk thread (white is 
the strongest, owing to the fact that it 
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A Practical “How-to” Article on a 
Subject of interest to many Anglers 


and oe aes 


“D” shows the 


ons I 


has not undergone the dyeing process) 
for tying thread, the sharpened blade 
of a pen knife, a stiletto made by jab- 
bing the large end of a needle into a 
cork, this to separate fibers of wing 
feathers and bound down hackles, a 
10c bottle of shellac, a piece of white 
wax, a 10c vise, or this can be done 
away with by adopting what I call my 
camp fly vise by taking a straight piece 
of 1%” sapling (“a” of “C,” Plate 2), 
bearing a straight branch (“x”), so as 
to drive sharpened end (“y’’) into the 
ground, at (“z” of “a’”). D shows the 
tip of “a,” in which the branch “v” is 
beveled down flat, all the way around 
for an inch and split down for two 
inches through the center to “x,” where 
a string is tied tight in a cut groove 
to prevent further splitting. “Y” is a 
second groove in which is wrapped a 
rubber band to keep the split “z” 





closed. 
completed vise. Tp 
operate, drive “a” into 
the ground until at a 
convenient height, sep- 
arate the split “z” with 
the point of a knife, 
insert the hook and 
withdraw the knife 
point. It holds. If 
necessary, Wrap a sec- 
ond rubber band about 
“7” and the shank of 
the hook at its bend, 
Next is an important 
item, angler’s wax, 
which can be secured 
from the dealers at 25c 
per “hunk.” 

To the above tools 
can be added to advan- 
tage a small jeweler’s 
vise—using the 10c 
vise to hold it upright 
—a pair of straight, 
sharp-pointed scissors, 
a pair of hackle pliers, 
$1.00, which work op- 
posite to the ordinary 
pliers in that they re- 
main closed until 
pressed apart, and a 
small spray atomizer. 
There is a special fly- 
tying vise, a sort of 
crane with a ball and 
socket so that the fly 
can be turned to any 
angle—upon the mar- 
ket at a price of $12.00. 

As to material—al- 
most anything that is 
not metal. Gather all 
the feathers of all kinds that you can 
obtain—and not be caught. Use the 
naturals, that is, the greys, browns, 
etc., for the most of your trout flies 
and save the gaudy colors for the bass 
and salmon flies. You can secure all 
the feathers that you need from your 
butcher, duck and geese feathers pre 
ferred, on account of the oil contained 
therein, which will help your fly to 
float. The breast, wing (from the 
body to the joint) are the best—and 
back feathers of all ducks, geese, par- 
tridge, pigeon. White feathers may be 
dyed any color, and not forgetting our 
arch enemy, the crow, are all of great 
value. 


Po. the body foundation, use kopak, 
cotton, cork, or balsa-wood; and 
make the body itself of wool, chenille, 
silk, and what not. To make a cata 
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logue of all the material, feathers, etc., 
would require a book in itself, as there 
are about 1,500 “standards”(?) and as 
many more in “specials” in flys, listed 
by the various dealers and tyers in 
this country alone. 


S to hooks, opinion varies, but per- 

sonally I prefer the straight type, 
such as the model Perfect, and the long 
shank Sproat, or the 
Aberdeen, and Lim- 
erck, rather than those 
turned to one side such 
as the Sneck or Kirby, 
for these have a ten- 
dency in the dry fly, 
to tip it to one side 
rather than to hold the 
wings upright. How- 
ever, at the present 
time, the majority of 
the imported English 
flies are tied to the 
Sneck hook. These 
hooks are divided into 
three classes as to 
their heads, that is, 
the straight shanked, 
or eyeless hook, the 
turned up and the 
turned down eyed 
hooks. I prefer the 
latter as it has a ten- 
dency to throw the 
weight of the metal 
down rather than up, 
as a center of balance, 
as well as giving a 
straighter pull. 

Many prefer their 
flies tied to “snelled 
hooks,” that is, hooks 
bearing a short length 
of gut, having a loop 
at one end with which 
to attach to the leader 
or line. If your pref- 
erence is along this 
line, by all means tie 
to an EYED hook, for 
gut soon disintegrates 
when in contact with 
metal and breaks at 
the point of contact. 

Buy your gut in 14” or 16” lengths. 

As I have already said, flies are 
divided into two classes, Wet (“A,” 
Plate 1) and Dry (“D”), the difference 
being due to the method of attaching 
the hackle and the position of the 
wings. However, the parts of both are 
the same as shown by “F” (Plate 1), in 
which “a” is the wing; “b” the head; 
“c,” snell; “d,” loop; “e,” stylets; “f,” 
tag; “g,” ribbing or segments of body; 
and “h,” the hackle or legs of the in- 
sect. 

Now, suppose that we wish to con- 
tinue and tie a complete fly. Personally 
I prefer all of my flies, both wet and 
dry, tied to turn down eyed hooks, 
without snells, so that I can be sure of 
a fresh snell, if desired, by attaching it 
at the time of usage. Always be sure 
and have your snells softened just as 


much as you would your leader, before 
attempting to work them. 

Place your hook in the vise with the 
eye to your right (“G,” of Plate 1). 
Take about 18 inches of your tying 
silk, wax good, and wrap about 8 times 
over and away from you, from the eye 
toward the bend of the hook, tie off; 
this should be about where the bend in 
the hook starts downward. Lay your. 


Plate Il 


stylets, or tail, made from fibres of 
feathers, upon the top of the hook, take 
two or three turns, tie off. Tie in your 
body foundation (“H’’), tie off. Let 
your tying thread drop and wrap your 
body foundation to within a third of 
your shank length from the eye, then 
build up to completed shape as desired, 
wrap down with your tying thread 
(“a”), quartering away from you, and 
return (“b”), to the shank, where the 
tag is wrapped in “(D”), tied off, and 
the tying-silk wrapped forward to the 
front of the body and tied off. . The 
body proper is then wrapped on over 
the body foundation to the front where 
it is tied off. Of course it is under- 
stood that at all times the material is 
cut off short, as each step progresses. 

Next comes the wings, the position 
of which has a great deal to do with 


your fly being tied wet or dry, and if 

dry, to its successful floating or being 

cocked upon the water. The various 

types and positions are shown in Plate 

3. “E,” is folded; “F,” is raised; “G,” 

cocked; .“H,” upright; “I,” reversed; 

“J,” fan; “K,” split or divided; “L,” 

spray; “M,” grouse, and “P,” the belly 

scales of a rattlesnake used. as gauze 

wings. The idea of the use of these 

scales for such a pur- 

pose came to me one 

hot August day, when 

the fish were not ris- 

ing, and at a time 

when the hours were 

the hottest, and even 

the ever-present reali- 

zation of an indifferent, 

catch did not cause any 

desire to leave a very 

comfortable spot of 

shade near a conveni- 

ent spring. What the 

heat did not, a sudden 

shift in the breeze 

accomplished, and I 

arose from my _ seat 

with great celerity, 

aided and. abetted by 

my olfactory nerves. 

Something was cer- 

tainly not in accord 

with such a beautiful 

day. A _ short search 

revealed a defunct 

mountain rattler, 

wearing a_ ten-pound 

rock for a crown and 

minus his caudal ap- 

pendages. Needless to 

say, “bugs” were 

around and about. 

Some with “gauzy” 

- wings. The belly of 

the late “Trouble Dev- 

il” was exposed. Some 

of the scales were loose 

and trembled in~ the 

slight puffs of wind. 

“Gauzy-wings,—gauzy- 

scales!” The latter 

should be tough and 

hardy, being built by 

Nature for such tough 

usage; so why not good tough gauze 

wings for flies? Many natural flies have 

gauzy wings, so why not try it out? So 

I took some of these scales-home with 

me, boiled them in oil to make them 

pliable, trimmed them (as indicated in 

P., Plate 3) and made a gauze wing 
fly. 


INGS are cut from a double vaned 

feather (“A” of Plate 2), or a 
single vane of a matched pair as of 
“B,” a section of the right and left 
fibres being cut as indicated, having 
been separated by the aid of your 
stiletto, working from the quill to the 
outer edge. Place the two sections 
(“a” of “F,” Plate 2) within the pages 
of a book and tie their butts, with a 
Piece as in “b,” giving a matched wing 
which is very essential in a dry fly. 
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However, I personally prefer to work 
with the naturally matched wing 
feathers, taken from the breast or 
back as indicated in “G.” To attach 
wings ‘place them together, evenly, be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger of the 
left hand, both butts astraddle of the 
spot where you threw your last half 
hitch in the front of the body; holding 
them firmly in the desired position, 
wrap down with three 
or four turns of the 
tying silk, and tie off 
as in “J” of Plate 1. 
Your wings should be, 
in length, about from 
the front of the body 
back to the bend of 
the hook. 

Next comes the 
hackles (“E,” in Plate 
3), which are obtained 
from the necks of 
roosters of all varie- 
ties. Those, preferable, 
taken from the upper 
half of the neck as the 
lower feathers are too 
long and lack stiffness. 
Cut off the. fibres on 
each side of the tip of 
the quill (“b” of “E,” 
Plate 2), and strip the 
down from the base of 
the quill (“ce”). It is 
the manner in which 
the hackle is attached 
that helps determine 
the type of fly—wet or 
dry. Place the point of 
the quill between the 
wings, from the back 
of the fly and tie down, 
as in “K” (Plate 1), 
curve to the rear; 
wrap hackle once about 
the hook; pass back 
between the wings, and 
twice around back of 
the hook; return be- 
tween the wings to the 
eye; wrapping about 
the hook until all the 
hackle is wound. that is 
wanted, tie off, and 
pull out all of the hackles that are 
bound down, by the use of your stiletto, 
Finish off the front of the hook be- 
tween the hackle and the eye—leaving 
about a sixteenth of an inch clear just 
back of the eye in which to tie leader 
or snell—by wrapping your tying silk 
in half-hitches, tapering from the fly 
toward the eye, and you have a Dry 
Fly as in “N,” Plate 1. The hackles 
should be just about long enough to 
extend back to the point of the hook. 
Wrap the hackle’ entirely back of the 
wings (“L,” in Plate 1), pass the butt 
between the wings on top of the hook 
and wrap down wings and hackle to- 
gether, tying off, you have a wet fly, 
as in “M.” , 

If you have a small atomizer, fill it 
with a solution of 40% liquid albolene, 
and 60% oil; spray the fly lightly, and 
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drop on a piece of blotting paper to 
dry before placing in your fly-box. 
PLATE I 

“QO” is a spinner fly, which is a fly 
with a slender silk body, and a hackle 
wound perpendicularly to it. 

“P” is a hackle fly, which is made 
with a peacock herl—a fibre from the 
peacock’s tail feather (“H,” Plate 2), 
body, and a hackle tied at the head. 








Plate Ill 


“Q” is a palmer fly, with the same 
kind of a body and a hackle wound in 
throughout its entire length. 

“R” is a fuzzy-wuzzy, a slender body, 
heavy hackle, with two hackle feathers 
for stylets, or tails. 

“S” is a deer-hair dry fly, made of 
deer hair on a built up body. 

PLATE II 

“J” is a Wood-Duck feather, used in 
tying the spray-wing. : 

“J” is the Turle Knot, used to attach 
fly to ‘leader or snell: Pass end of gut 
through eye of hook, turn back, mak- 
ing a loop and make a single knot 
around gut strand below the eye of the 
hook “b;”). Pass the loop formed over 
hook (“ce”). Draw tight. Cut end off 
close (“d’’). 

“K” is the Jam Knot; pass end of 
gut through eye of hook and turn back, 








making loop above eye of hook and 
make a single knot around the gut 
strand, but don’t pull tight (“a”). 
Slide the open knot down over the eye 
of the hook, pull tight and cut off end 
(“b’’). 

“L” is knot used to attach fly to 
leader bearing no dropper loop, “a” 
shows the method of wrapping the end 
of snell about leader before pulling 

tight (“b’’). 

“M” is knot used to 
attach fly to.snell hav- 
ing neither eye nor 
loop. Tie a half-gran- 
ny knot at the bend of 
the shank, carry the 

. snell forward along 
the under side of the 
body, take a half-hitch 
at the head and pull 
tight. 

PLATE III 

“A” shows a detach- 
ed body; “a” is a small 
length of gut to which 
is tied the stylets, tag 
and body—as shown in 
Oh, 9? 

“B” shows the body 
attached to the hook— 
where the body wrap- 
pings, etc., are com- 
pleted. 

“C” is a double hook 
fly. These hooks may 
be obtained from any 
dealer and are mostly 
used for salmon hooks 
and flies. 

“D” is a reversed fly, 
that is, one that is tied 
with the tail at the eye 
of the hook. Is used 
for dry-fly fishing 
down stream. First 
advocated by Louis 
Rhead in the pages of 
FOREST AND STREAM. 

“N,” te: and »” 
of which are spinners, 
with single hooks. 
Spinner fishing for 
trout is-as yet in its 
infancy. “C” is a 
feathered-minnow, and is fished under 
the water, spinner fashion, a few inches 
below the surface. 

“QO” is a wing-upside-down-fly, so 
tied as to use the wing as a protection 
to the point of the hook, making it 
weedless. 

“Q” is a deer-hair-bug, made of deer 
hair on a built-up hand-painted body, 
wings and tail stiffened with an appli- 
cation of a 50-50 mixture of white 
coach varnish and acetone. 

The above directions are crude and 
elementary, but if followed will turn 
out something—if nothing more than a 
failure. There are a number of good 
books for those who desire more details. 
Fly tying is real fun, and the joy of 
taking a fish on one of your own cre- 
ations will more than compensate for 
the time and trouble expended. 
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Quarteizturn S Brite 


UARTER TURN! That’s what 
makes all the difference in the world! 


Effortless. Merely an easy three-fingered 
flip of the flywheel — and instantly there’s 
the deep-chested response! And away 
you go! That— THAT is easy starting! 


You’d no more sacrifice that — once 
you knew it — than you’d go back to 
hand cranking your car, 

Battery ignition! That is one of the rea- 
sons for Elto’s easy starting. Columbia 
Hot Shot Battery — billions of fat, 
sizzling sparks that fire regardless of 
rain. or cold or cranking speed. Battery 
plus the famous Atwater-Kent Timer. 


in writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


Dept. 11, 


Plus fundamental motor design un- 
compromisingly engineered to make the 
most of full battery ignition. Those 
are the reasons for Elto’s easy starting. 


For yourself — and for the pleasure of 
every member of your 

family — quarter 

turn starting! 


The Elto book gladly 
sent on request. 
ELTO OUTBOARD 
MOTOR COMPANY, 
Ole Evinrude, Presi- 
dent, Mason Street, 
Milwaukee. 


9 Wiha Guarter turn” 


It will identify you. 





A Pipe Smoker 
in Australia 


Speaks Up 


It cannot help but give us a thrill to 
have. someone on the other side of the 
world write to us in the same _ pipe- 
smoker’s language that we hear at home. 

Hear what the gentleman in South 
Australia says: 


Mount Barker Road 
or Crafers P. O. 


Sterling West 
South Australia 
November 18, 1926 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


Having been a smoker for the past 
twenty-six years, I have never come 
across any tobacco to compare with your 
Edgeworth. It is a pleasure to smoke, 
does not affect the health in any way 
whatsoever, and is most cooling and 
tasty to the palate. 

Everyone I come in conversation with 
that is a smoker, I always introduce 
your Edgeworth and if possible offer 
them a pipeful. 

Once more I say it is a tobacco fit 
for anyone to smoke. ‘ 


Yours faithfully, 
W. A. Jones, 


Pipe smokers prefer Edgeworth for 
various reasons. Some like it because 
its quality never changes. Some like it 
because of its flavor. Others smoke it 
because they can buy it wherever and 
whenever they like. Perhaps after you 
try Edgeworth you will discover still 
another reason for the popularity of 
this -tobacco. 


To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth we make this 
offer: 

Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the pipe 
test. If you like the 
samples, you'll like 

dgeworth 
wherever and 
whenever you 
buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 
Write-your 
name and address 
to Larus & 
Brother Com- 
pany, 7 S. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 
We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 


In addition to the various regular 
sizes in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed are offered, there is a 
special week-end-size can for 35c that is 
just the thing for outdoor men who 
love their pipes, 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice of Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


on your radio—tu#e-in-on-WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth statipn. Wave length 256 iment 
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The wagon bridge grand-stand for the Boy Scouts. 


An Appointment 


(Continued from page 328) 


a previous experience which has caused 
many a quiet chuckle. I had gone to 
the Boy Scout camp in the canyon on 
a previous year to talk about angling 
to the boys from three cities encamped 
there, and to demonstrate the use of 
the fly rod and the short casting rod. 
After the “exhibition” in front of the 
tents, the boys wanted a practical 
demonstration. The pool under, the 
bridge seemed to offer the most advan- 
tages, so there we went, and I began 
casting a fly. Imagine my surprise to 
get a strike! 

Picture, if you can, the bridge, the 
railing and the upper frame crowded 
with boys as are the bleachers at a 
ball game with spectators: the quiet 
pool below, into which they could see 
almost to the gravel: the fisherman 
intent only upon making perfect casts. 
A strike! The fish plainly visible to 
the spectators as he rushes up and 
hits the fly. Cheers. Waving of hats. 
Clapping of hands. 

I’ll admit I was embarrassed: I'll 
also admit that I lost the fish after 
the first two or three rushes. 

Groans. Cries of “Rotten! Rotten!” 
Disgusted audience. 

It is incredible, but in the next fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, to the accom- 
paniment of vociferous coaching, four 


more bass were hooked in that pool, 
and two, both of which were over two 
punds, were brought to net. As each 
was safely landed the tumult was deaf- 
ening, and when we returned to camp 
I was compelled to pose with my 
trophies until every camera in camp 
had been snapped at least once. I 
never saw sO many cameras at one 
time before or since. 

I have told many fish stories, but I 
expect less credence for this one than 
for any of the others. 

As we near camp the aroma-ladened 
breezes tell us that our two friends, 
who had gone down stream, have re- 
turned and that dinner is preparing— 
almost ready. They have been as for- 
tunate with the rod as we. We com- 
pare catches, gloating over the prizes, 
and prepare to attack the fish, bacon, 
coffee, etc., that our noses tell us are 
ready, and for which our stomachs tell 
us we are ready. ~ 


A light touch on the arm, and a 
feminine voice: “Your patients are 
getting restless, Doctor.” 

I turn many pages and mark off 
June 15th ‘and 16th. 

The bass season opens in this State 
on June fifteenth. 


Paradoxical Peter 
(Continued from page 335) 


“Did I see him?” T retorted. “Yes! 
I saw him and I’m going down for him 
if I break my neck!”. The ledge we 
were seated on sloped off at an angle 
of about twenty degrees. There were 
no footholds, and the only solution 
seemed to be to slide—so slide I did, 
landing at the bottom considerably 
jarred but with rod intact. I was con- 


gratulating myself upon this fact when 
I heard Peter call. 

“l’m coming down, too,” she shrilled. 
“Catch me!” and the next instant, she 
bounced over the edge. Halfway down 
there came a ripping sound and her 
progress halted abruptly in mid air. 

“Hey! I’m hung up on a root. Come 
and get me down!” she wailed. 
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ughed outright. I couldn’t help 
jt. Peter was perfectly safe, dangling 
there twixt heaven and earth, and I 
had my opportunity to fish the pool 
free from the disturbance she always 
creates. So, rejoicing, I laughed 
again, waded calmly into the pool and 
commenced lengthening out my line. 
[cast again and again, but no rise re- 
warded my efforts. I changed my num- 
ber fourteen olive quill for a number 
twelve royal coachman, then switched 
to a cahill and eventually back to the 
olive quill. But the big trout evinced 
no interest in any of my offerings. 

From her exalted perch Peter poured 
forth scorn, advice, threats and tears 
all in the same breath. I remained 
obdurate to her pleadings until after 
some twenty minutes of fruitless exhi- 
bition casting I gave it up and waded 
dejectedly to shore. Then I released 
Peter. 

I expected a storm of abuse, but was 
greeted instead with a scornful silence, 
and she splashed majestically into the 
pool. My interest in the big fish had 
waned and I had seated myself at the 
foot of a great silver birch when I was 
arrested by a shrill squeal and turned 
in time’ to glimpse a liquid swirl as 
Peter struck hard. Of course it had 
happened! At last she was tied into 
a sure-enough lunker! 

I will not dwell on the details of that 
fight longer than is sufficient to state 
that it was a beautiful affair and that 
it lasted ten minutes. But it was a 
bitter dose for me, and I was hardly 
in a mood to enjoy it. Not that I be- 
grudged Peter the fish, but that she 
continually persists in exploding the 
finest of my deep-studied theories. No 
sooner do I decide that a number four- 
teen fly tied on the lightest of sneck 
hooks is far superior to the number 
twelve on our eastern mountain 
streams, than along comes Peter and 
worsts me with a number ten. Then 
when I reverse myself and admit that 
neither the size nor the pattern are of 
real importance but that it is all in 
the presentation—along comes Peter 
again, slaps out her customary offer- 
ing of mixed line, leader and fly and 
successfully lures the biggest trout in 
the pool. 


NE by one my pet theories have 

collapsed, dissolved and evapor- 
ated under the assault of Peter’s para- 
doxes until I find myself in a state: of 
bewilderment and know-nothingness. 
As it had been all along, so it was with 
the big trout she now held on her line. 
I had unsuccessfully tempted him with 
various popular lures, all presented in 
av orthodox ‘fashion — Peter slaps out 
a cast that should have downed a 
seven-incher, and the old idiot takes 
ahold. 

Peter landed the big trout. I heard 
her sigh with relief as I dipped the 
net under him and swung him safely 
ashore. Carefully I disengaged the 
strands of slimy mesh, then gingerly 
lifted him out and removed the hook 
from his mouth. As I did so I gave a 
stunt of disgust. 

Attached to Peter’s leader was a 
white bucktail bass bug. . 
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OOKED! You bet he’s hooked! 
Game little scrapper. He’s 
given you a battle. Your heart pounds 
—your blood tingles—as you play 
him toward the net. Man! There's 
a real thrill. 


Basswaterssoon willopen. Wherever 
—whenever you go fishing, you can 
depend on a Johnson Motor to give 
you more fishing. 


Two models—the Light Single and 
the new Light Twin —are ideal for 
fishermen and auto-tourists. They're 
the lightest weight, portable boat 
motors made. Anyone, even a lad of 


ten, can carry, attach and operate one, 
using an ordinary rowboat. The new 
Standard Twin and the new Big 
Twin are designed for speed craft 
and large family boats. 


Johnson Motors for 1927 set a new 
standard of water motor perform- 
ance—a marked advance in portable 
boat motor efficiency. The keenest 
of motor enthusiasts experience a 
real thrill at the smooth power, the 
pick-up, the speed of aJohnson. Any 
Johnson dealer will let you take one 
for trial: Sold by sport goods, hard- 
ware and marine supply dealers, on 
payments if desired. 


Your Johnson Motor may be insured against fire and theft 
(exclusive with Johnson) at a very slight cost 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1536 Sample Street, South Bend, Indiana 


Export Division. 75 West St. 
New York, N. Y., U.S. A, 


Canadian Distributor: Peterborough Canoe Co. 


Peterborough, Ont., Canada 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OUTBOARD BOAT MOTORS 








We have a 


OUTBOARD 
CANOE 
OR BOAT 


that will use you 
“white” at a 
price you will be 
glad to pay. All 
styles. 
Write for 
illustrated catalog 


E. M. White & Co. 

160 White St. 

Old Town, Me. 
Established 1890 








spend suiee Summer and Fall gather- 
WHY NOT ing butterfiies. insects? I buy hun- 
dreds of kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 
Simple outdoor work with my instructions, pictures, 
price-list. Send 10c (not stamps) for my Illustrated 
prospectus before rending butterflies. 


MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 9, Box 1424 Sam Diego, Calif, 
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A new, better and 

more practical Oar Lock & 

—the easiest-working ¢ 

Oar Lock ever devised. 

You can feather your 

oars or scull, cannot 

lose oars—fits any oar 

—lasts a lifetime. Rust- 

less even in sea water. 

Noiseless, smooth-operating, 

No wear on the oar and less 

labor to the rower. Put on 

in 5 minutes; taken off 

without injury to oar. 

An old oarsman says, “‘It 

combines every advantage of all other [-7 

Oar Locks. I wouldn’t trade my a 

‘*Bal-Rings”’ for a ten-dollar_ bill if 5 per 

I couldn’t replace them.’’ Largest 9 

boat builders equipping all boats Pair 

with them. onl on sight. — 

! 1AL 'ER--Order a set now. 

im 10 days. If not enthusiastic, roe Foanett, {itading 
also made in Brass. 
‘older on request. 
Dealers write for 


them and your money plus tage will be 
r today--NOW. Sent C.0.D. 
proposition. 
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SEND for FREE BOOK 


The only outboard motor with neutral 
starting position—the only one with fast 
and slow:speeds forward and reverse— 
the only one where the hand that steers 
controls all speeds by merely raising or 
lowering the steering handle. Other 
features—practically vibrationless— 
safety tilting—light weight—the famous 
Caille guarantee—easy. payment plan. 
THE CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6228 Second Blvd. Dept. E. Detroit, Mich. 

Pay - You Play 


2.00 


oo Puts a motor on 
™ your boat. The rest 
in easy payments. 

7 1x. 


tema Lid a Ce 
arte, CATALOG 


The Best Seana eon enpenionty oom 
produce—at m , 
Prompt shipment: senaesen. 


e, including Step-Plane, Baby 
most seaworthy models. 


pee 


The most sree lin 


Buzz and Zip 


Improved models. Safe and uae. Strong and 
durable. Easy to row and handle with oars. 


$48.00 

and up 

Three models and four lengths to choose from. In- 
cluding non-sinkable sponson canoes. 


without engine. 16 to 26 ft. long. 
‘TALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boatyou areinterestedin (22) 
TWO LARGE FACTORIES << 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
224Ann St. ~ 124 Elm St. 


Writeio 
PESHTIGO > CCRTLAND 
ISCONSIN (sicher? lace). NEW YORK 


NNN ERE LOE RIE TE NEI OE RST 


pee : F a4 
“Oty Town Canors” are durable and strong. They 
are light in-weight and surprisingly easy to handle. 
Low in price too. $58 up. From dealer or factory. 

Free illustrated catalog shows sailing canoes, square 
stern canoes, dinghies, etc. Write today. Town 
Canoz Co., 786 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old lown Canoes” 
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Retaining tanks at the Waramaug Hatchery. 


The Black Bass 


(Continued from page 339) 


changing the water twice daily and all 
fertile eggs hatched. The changing of 
the water seems to have supplied all 
the oxygen and circulation necessary 
and under these conditions there would 
be practically no sediment. 


HE male hovers almost constantly 

over the nest. All intruders are 
immediately driven away. Solicitude 
and care of the nest, and the future 
development of the fry is an example 
of parental care and protection worthy 
of imitation. If another female in 
spawning condition approaches his 
nest he will rush out to meet her, and 
the pair will execute all the maneuvers 
as above described. The pair together 
finally settle down over the nest, and 
this second female will deposit her eggs 
right in with those already deposited 
| by the first female, after ‘which she 
'leaves the nest. It sometimes happens 
that a third female may receive the 
attention of this male and also deposit 
her eggs in his nest. The time in 
which the male appears to show a dis- 
position to spawn with different fe- 
males is from 30 to 36 hours. After 
which he will not pay any attention 
to spawning females. If, during this 
period, as many as three females have 
received his attention, and he is a 
fertile male, -nearly all of the eggs will 
hatch. By actual count 10,868 fry 
were taken from one such nest. Other 
nests of the same character have been 
observed from time to time, at the 
hatchery, which I have no doubt would 
have given a greater number, if the 
fry had been counted. One nest I have 
in mind, in which the number of eggs 
deposited was almost beyond belief. 
This nest was perhaps three feet in 
diameter, nearly the entire surface was 
covered with eggs. It is not known 
how many females deposited their eggs 
there. This happened when our breed- 
ers were on the decline, there being a 
low state of fertility, and only a small 
portion of the eggs hatched. This 
double and triple spawning is influ- 


enced largely by a predominate number 
of females at spawning time. If the 
proportion is two or three females to 
one male, conditions as above described 
are likely to occur. Our experience in 
taking the fish in the wild state, for 
breeders, indicates a scarcity of males, 
Whether this is due to the fact that 
early in the Spring the males do not 
so readily take the bait, I am not sure, 
It has been our experience, in getting 
together a lot of breeders, the number 
of females taken exceeds the males two 
or three times. If the females are 
scarce, there is sure to be more or less 
fighting among the males for possession 
and we have secured better results 
when the number of females predomi- 
nate. A singular instance happened 
at the hatchery several years ago, 
which was interesting and unique inas- 
much as it is the only one of its kind 
I have ever observed, resulting in a 
good hatch. At that time we were us- 
ing spawning boxes, placed in suitah'e 
depth, at intervals of 20 or 30 feet 
from each other, around the margin 
of the pond. Two boxes, next to each 
other, had been appropriated by two 
males, the larger of which had just 
spawned with a female. A little later, 
the second male, the smaller of the two, 
had secured a female and was givin? 
attention to her. As soon as the ist 
male discovered this he rushed out and 
attempted to appropriate the female. 
A battle ensued between the two males, 
ending in the defeat and driving away 
of the smaller male. The female 
readily accepted the attentions of the 
larger male, he making repeated at- 
tempts to get her into his nest. She 
determined not to go there and the pair 
finally entered box No. 2 where her 
eggs were finally deposited: The male 
now divided his attention between the 
two nests. Day after day he could be 
seen going back and forth, fanning the 
eggs and otherwise caring for their 
- welfare, bringing forth an exceptionally 
good hatch from both nests. This 
was made possible since there were n0 
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mies to destroy the eggs, during in- 


tervals that one or the other of the 


nests were left unprotected. When one 
male undertakes to care for two nests, 
his attention must necessarily be di- 
yided between the two. While caring 
for one nest, the other is exposed to 
attacks of nearly all kinds of fishes as 
nearly all of them will greedily devour 
eggs whenever opportunity offers. 
Sooner or later during intervals in 
which one nest is left unguarded, the 
egg eaters are sure to find it, and at 
once commence to devour the eggs. The 
moment the male returns he will drive 
away the robbers, but once having had 
a taste they will again return as soon 
as the nest is left unprotected and con- 
tinue their nefarious work. Once be- 
gun that nest is surely doomed, as they 
persist until the last egg is devoured. 
The same thing is quite likely to hap- 
pen in the other nest also, resulting in 
total failure of both. If the male is a 
fertile one, and there are no enemies, 
there is no reason why both nests 
should not be productive, for the male 
will faithfully care for both nests as 
long as any hatchable eggs remain. In 
the case of one nest only, the male is 
perfectly able to care for and protect 
the eggs and young, except possibly in 
the presence of a school of white perch, 
which through superior numbers can 
and do many times completely destroy 
the eggs. 
tion of doing this destructive work. 

It sometimes happens a male will 
spawn two females, in one nest, at the 
same time, dividing his attentions be- 
tween the two until the ripe eggs are 
deposited. The first instance of this 
kind was observed at the: hatchery. 
The hatchery is located on my mill 
property, on the outlet of Lake. Wara- 
maug. One day after using the mill 
and closing down the gate, I heard a 
disturbance in the wheel pit, as the 
water was receding. It proved to be 
a female small-mouth of about three 
pounds, which had come up the race- 
way leading from the wheel pit to the 
main stream. I captured and_ carried 
the bass to the hatchery in a landing 
net, requiring 3 or 4 minutes in which 
the fish was entirely out of water. At 
the time bass in the hatchery were 
right in the midst of their first spawn- 
ing. This female was released near a 
spawning box in which a pair were al- 
ready spawning. The male immediately 
saw this female and rushed out to her. 
She at once accepted his attentions and 
soon after approached the nest with 
him. In the meantime, the first female 
remained in the immediate vicinity of 
the nest, evidently waiting for the re- 
turn of the male. When he did come 
with a second female, the first female, 
after a short interval moved away a 
little from the nest and the second be- 
gan to deposit her eggs. After a short 
interval, the first female returned, and 
insisted on receiving attention from 
the male. The second female soon va- 
cated the nest in favor of the first 
female and the latter proceeded to de- 

(Continued on page 365) 
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OUR models — 8 H. P. 
Speeditwin 75 lbs.; 4 H.P. 
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H.P. Utility Single. Exclusive, copyrighted ‘‘Boat- 
Speed Guide” tells at glance which motor will 
give you the results you want. Standardized down- 


payment of only $30 regardless of model. Stand+ 
ardized, low monthly terms —a long time to pay. 


FREE TRIAL GUARANTEE «4 


Within an hour or less you masterevery detail of 
starting, stopping, steering, reversing,trollingand 
speeding. New, Free Trial Guarantee refunds 
money if not satisfied. That’s the confidence we 
have in Evinrude superiority and in your likin: 

this sport. Every outingisa real vacation. No traf« 
fic rules, no way to be reckless. More room than 
in your car—new things to see, new places to go. 


New Evinrude Year Book 


Motors in actual colors, 40 interesting pages 

showing beautiful waterways, speed records 

complete facts! Send for free copy today. 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
705-27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CHAPTER II 








By 


Th ART and SCIEN CE Dr. GeorcE Parker Hoipry 
of Fresh Water ANGLING 


The Art of Casting (Parr 2) 


EST AND STREAM Warren 

Coleman writes _ interest- 
ingly of a “previously unde- 
scribed movement of the rod 
in fly-casting.” Says he, “In 
my analysis of the act, the 
completed cast consists not of 
three, but of four phases: (1) 
The back-cast; (2) the pause; 
(3) an advancement of the 
whole rod; and then, (4) the 
forward-cast.” He claims 
this third phase to be vital to 
the proper execution of the 
cast of moderate distance and 
longer, and describes the 
movement as consisting of an 
“advance of the whole rod, in- 
cluding the butt, for the pur- 
pose of ‘feeling out’ the ten- 
sion of the line as it swings 
back, in order to find the ex- 
act moment at which the for- 
ward-cast should be made.” 
It is very well understood that 
there is such an exact point, 
when the line is going out 
behind, at which the forward 
movement must be begun if 
one is to achieve a perfect re- 
sult. 

We are inclined to believe 
that Mr. Coleman’s observa- 
tion is correct; also that his 
third phase corresponds to 
Mr. S. G. Camp’s instruction, 
to start the forward-cast 
“rather easily,” and to that of 
the old anglers’, to put the 
“elbow well forward” at this time. 
Further, we think that there is yet one 
more—a fifth (first in order of time) 
—distinct phase included in the act of 
casting. This likewise consists in 
“feeling out the line,” but just pre- 
ceding the back-cast. The rod-point is 
raised to straighten and tauten the 
line and to bring the fly to the surface 
preliminary to the quick snap of the 
wrist which jerks it off the water. 
It is futile to attempt a_ serviceable 
back-cast with a sunken line. A good 
delivery of the line and fly cannot fol- 
low a poor back-cast; the longer the 
cast it is desired to make, the higher 
should be its preceeding back-cast in 
order to avoid fouling ground or water 
in the rear; and the lower is the rod- 
tip in front before starting the back- 
cast, the higher can the back-cast be 
made. Therefore in “getting distance” 
beyond the moderate the angler must 
lower the rod, just before the pick-up, 
till its point is within a foot or little 
more of the water, and he must take 
up part of the slack by reaching the 
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[T° a communication to For- 


Expert Dry-Fly Caster at Work. 
(From original drawing by Louis Rhead)' 


left hand forward well toward the 
bottom guide and drawing in the line, 
as well as by raising the rod. 

Please note that Mr. Camp defines 
that “psychological moment” when to 
begin the forward-cast as the time 
“when the line first begins to pull on 
the rod,” and not when it has straight- 
ened out behind—the injunction that 


one hitherto has invariably encoun- - 


tered. We have taken the pains to 
emphasize this here because the fol- 
lowing paragraph in Mr. Camp’s ex- 
cellent treatise, The Fine Art of Fish- 
ing, is of especial interest to the pres- 
ent writer since it confirms his own 
observations of expert fly-casters on 
the stream, under favoring conditions 
of light that permitted every inch of 
the rod and line to be seen; and it is 
the first time that he has noted such 
confirmation in print. (Later we read 
that Halford proved the point photog- 
raphically). 

“T have suggested,” says Mr. Camp, 
“waiting for the line to straighten out 
behind the caster in the back-cast, that 





is before beginning the for- 
ward-cast. Instantaneous pho- 
tographs of expert casters, 
however, show that in actual 
practice the line does not en- 
tirely straighten out in the 
rear before the forward-cast 
is started; that, in fact, there 
is a considerable loop at the 
end of the line which straight. 
ens out just after the caster 
begins the forward-cast. [See 
illustration, “Expert dry-fly 
easter at work.” It is from a 
pencil portrait, by the late 
Louis Rhead, of that accom- 
plished angler, G. M. L. La 
Branche. He is shown as hav- 
ing started the forward-cast; 
note the end of the line.] The 
theory of this is quite plain. 
If, when casting a rather long 
line, you wait until the line 
becomes quite straight behind 
you, you wait just long enough 
for the line to lose its life. 

The forward-cast, then, 
should be started when the 
line, having passed to the rear 
of the caster, first begins to 
pull appreciably on the rod. 
But do not start the forward- 
cast too quickly, because this 
is likely to snap off the end 
fly.” 

In making the back-cast a 
right-handed caster may some- 
times bring the rod across the 
body toward the left shoulder. 
Another and ofttimes particu- 
larly valuable modification of the over- 
head cast consists in making the back- 
cast in one direction, say parallel to 
the course of the stream, and then, 
after making a quarter-circle turn of 
the body, to deliver the line at a right- 
angle to the back-cast instead of in 
the opposite direction. 

The two-handed style of casting is 
preferred. We are now not referring 
to the use of two hands on the rod, 
as in casting with the double-grasp 
salmon-rod, but to that method in 
which the caster, taking the line in his 
left hand between the reel and the 
first guide, pays out and retrieves it 
with this hand when casting, fishing 
the flies or playing a fish. See again 
the picture of Mr. LaBranche in ac- 
tion.) In making the fishing cast, the 
ensuing back-cast and in striking a 
fish, be sure to hold the left hand rigid, 
close to the body, or else hook a finger 
.of the rod-hand over the line to hold 
it firmly. The loop of line, retained 
between the reel and the bottom guide, 
should never be too long, else it is 
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ely to become fouled. On the for- 
ard cast the loop, thus under the 
jdance and control of the left hand, 
nay be shot out through the guides; 
ch shooting of the line not only add- 
g to the length of the cast with little 
uss, but flies so delivered will land 
ently, especially if the line be retard- 
1 ever so slightly at the last moment 
ofore the flies drop. In single-handed 
anipulation of the tackle the same 
esult is accomplished by. raising the 
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Novice takes 10% Ib. 
Bass on “Oriental” 


“IT enclose picture of a 104%4-lb. bass 
caught on your Oriental Wiggler. 

“I am a novice at rod and reel fishing and 
have bought all kinds of baits and plugs, 
but have gotten to the point where I use 
Al Foss pork rind minnows exclusively.” 

J. E. Brown, 
Lakeland, Fla. 


Mr. Brown says he is only a novice, yet 
he has learned more than thousands of an- 
glers who have been casting for years. And 
that is, if you cannot get fish on Al Foss 
lures you might as well go home and play 
with your radio. 


— a 


This is the Oriental Wiggler, which Mr. 
Brown finds so effective. It comes in Vy or 
5% oz. and. in colors:—all red, all white, or 
red and white. At all dealers, $1.00. 


Other effective Foss lures are illustrated 
below. Their great popularity everywhere 
there’s enough water to float a fish proves 


ing branches or other obstructions. 
This cast also is made backhanded, or 
across in front of the body, from left 
to right for a right-handed caster, the 
right hand, knuckles up, being at about 


‘| the middle of the left upper-arm at the 


beginning of the forward-cast. 

The switch, roll or the Spey casts 
are resorted to when there is an ob- 
struction behind the angler that pre- 
vents the usual back-cast. Many writ- 
ers consider them identical, but our 
understanding of the matter is that 
the flies are not lifted from the water 
preliminary to making the switch, or 
roll cast; they are drawn slowly to- 
ward the caster on the surface of the 
water. After being so moved a short 
distance, with the rod carried a little 
to the right and back coincidently un- 
til it is nearly vertical, and after a 
pause that allows the flies to stop 
moving, the rod is then brought 
straight forward and down, which rolls 
a loop of line out over the water; as 
the cast is extended the loop enlarges. 
(Switching the line in this way is 
sometimes employed to lift the flies off 
the water preliminary to the regular 
overhead cast. It obviates the noisier 
“rip” of the line through the water, 
incident to the customary back-cast, 
when there is a long line out.) Ob- 
serve that, contrary to the technic of 
the ordinary cast, the line in the switch 
cast is retrieved slowly and thrown 
forward quickly. 

The ensuing description of the cast 
named from the Scotch River Spey is 
Louis Rhead’s. I have read some quite 
diverse ones. “It is necessary to fish 
downstream. We are looking down 
the river with a rocky cliff behind us; 
our rod-point is rather low, pointing 
toward the fly, and our line is extended 
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A NEW IMPROVED FLY BO0 
Send for this new fly book and you can for 
the worry of lost flies, Its capacity is only limit 
to the number you have. The big idea is that ¢ 
flies won’t fall or shake out—yet they’re easy 
take out. 
Adirondack fishermen use it—endorse it. 
This size in black leather, 3x6% in., folded, $15 
Other sizes and styles for dry and wet flies, 
(Dealers write for interesting particulars.) 


JOHNSTOWN TACKLE Co. 
12% S. Market St. Johnstown, N, 


- ANGLING 


Trout Flies from the Emerald Isle, 
best quality either Wet or Dry. All 
patterns suitable for American 
Waters—also Salmon Flies, Rods, 
Reels, Lines, Leaders, Baits, etc., 
every variety. 

Catalogues Free 


L. KEEGAN 


Specialist in Fly Tying and Fishing 
Tackle Manufacturer 


8, Inns Quay, Dublin, Irish Free State 
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Nos... 
TEST I 
Per 50 y 
We beli 
Lasting 
CUSTO) 


that fl: 


Wet fii 
tied 
correct 


exceptional efficiency under almost any and 
all conditions. Don’t get away this year 
‘without at least one of each of these lures. 
Your dealer has them. 


OvvV 


Wet Flic 
Dry Flie 


WILLI 


Wat erproof 
Silk Lines 


The best Black W. P. Silk lint 
made, Strength, yardage ani prompt Dry Flie 
delivery guaranteed. Write for ou 
catalogue of lines for every purpose . 
We do not claim to make the cheay Wil 
est, but we do claim to make the besh 


No. Test Price per 100 Yardl 19 


Wet Flic 
Wet Flic 


Shimmy Wiggler 
% or ¥% oz., $1.00 


ne C 
Curve followed by rod-tip in Spey cast 
(Estab 


downstream. Suppose our rod-point is 
at A; we raise and withdraw it smart- 
ly, following the curve shown, to B, 
when our line will be off the water; 
then we depress it to C again and 
raise it to D, by which time the fly 
and a portion of the line will be touch- 
ing the water almost at our feet; then 
we switch the rod sharply from D to 
E, and the line follows round in a 
curve, leaves the water and rolls out 
downstream in front of us. The prog- 
ress of the rod-point from A to D must 
be steady and rather quick than slow; 
but from D to E it can hardly be too 
quick.” The loop, or “grasshopper,” 
Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer cast is distinct from the above, and 

of the Pork Rind Minnows often is unwittingly produced while 
Cleveland, Ohio | casting a moderate length of line, when 


H 


Th 


Our CA’ 
prices of 
FISHIN‘ 
(nearby) 
DESCRI 
outfits fc 
MAILEL 


Foss Frog Wiggler $1.00. No. 12% oz, 1/0 hook. 
Larger hook if ordered. 


—not the story 
FIFTEEN STANDARD PATTERNS 


Jazz Wiggler 
% or % oz., 50c. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with these lures, KE 
and with the genuine Al Foss pork strips, send us his 
name and the price and we'll furnish you direct. 


AL. FOSS 


F —_— 
a S. E. KNOWLES CO. 
g 977 HOWARD ST.. SAN FRANCISCO 


9508 Quincy Avenue 
364 
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have heen 


noted for over 

50 years for the 

Quality and Value of our 

HIGH GRADE Products. 

We, however, have not been so 

well known for our lower priced goods 

E(which, price for price, we consider THE 

BEST VALUES ON THE MARKET). To 

make this fact known we are here mention- 

ing one of our special value Moderate Price 

Goods. If these Goods are not better than 

can purchase anywhere else for equal 

price, return them and have price refunded 
(without question). 


The Line That Made 
“Black Waterproof ’”’ 


Famous 


by 28 24 18 12 

hr seca See $2.25 $2.05 $1.75 $1.30 
We believe this to be the Highest Grade Longest 
lasting Line of its Kind on the market. OUR 
CUSTOMERS back us up in this belief. 


BARBLESS HOOK FLIES 


Wet Flies (on Needle Point Hook 

eee GURY od hte dsauces cnc dnese ts $1.75 per dozen 
Wet rie (on Jamison Hook—with 

BOA). . veh dale ae abet ne c's adu's cea } $2.25 per dozen 
Dry Flies (on Eyed Jamison Hook— 

no Gut) $2.50 per dozen 


FLIES ON BARBED HOOKS 


Imported 
Trout 
Flies 


Dry flies 
that float 


Wet flies 
tied 
correctly 


(All the 
Popular 
Patterns) 


MONARCH BRAND > 
On — as Others’ a 


Wet Flies—o $1.00 per dozen 
Ory Flies, Double * Wingon Gut. ...$2.00 per dozen 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON’S EXTRA QUALITY 
(Finest Possible to Make) 


Wet Flies, Regular we 2 Rinne $1.50 1 
Wet Flies, Light Tie—o: e $1. om doom, 
Dry Flies, Double Wing. Eyed, Hooks $2.00 per dozen 


William Mills & Son 


19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 
(Established 1822—Now in 105th Year) 


Sole Agents for 


H L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 
Our CATALOG contains not oy Coectotions and 
LOR PLATES of FLIES; 
DESCRIPTIONS and a “NO 


outfits for angling for various Game Fishes. 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 1l0c IN ST. 


KE YOUR REEL A LEVEL WINDER 


This little device enables you to 
criss cross your line on the spool 


reduces back 
jotiine. Operates by pressure 


es humb, Adjustable to any spool. 
You will enjoy it from the first cast. 
4 
VW 


ou 


Yemen & Co., 35° 10a 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


the intent was to straighten out the | == 


line in the air, in the forward-east, 
before the flies dropped. The cause of 
this is bringing the rod too far for- 
ward in the forward-cast, and without 
a definite check in the movement. It 
is intentionally made use of in fishing 
with an. unusually long line. The line 
is doubled back behind the leader as 


een ee 


Line extended in air above water and flies dropping wholly by gravity 


it hits the water, the force of the cast 
sending the leader upward and onward 
in a slow curve that drops the flies on 
the water some distance ahead. The 
caster may aim to have the loop strike 
some definite object as a rock or log, 
beyond which it is intended that the 
flies shall alight quietly. 


Ga ee 


Line slapping water before flies alight (loop cast) 


This is the style of cast also and of 
necessity employed in tournament dis- 


tance casting, the record being 125} 


feet for a single-handed rod and 162 
feet with the salmon rod. Special, 
very heavy lines are used, greased with 
graphite, and perhaps twenty or more 
feet of this distance represents slack 
line shot out through the guides. It 
has been demonstrated that the most 
effective tournament lines are made 
with a long front taper, a moderately 
short heavy belly, a quick back taper, 
and with a small level back-line to 
facilitate shooting the line. In tourna- 
ment work the line is not carried on 
the rod on a fishing reel but is un- 
wound from a large wooden tourna- 
ment reel that lies on the casting plat- 
form near the caster’s feet. Often a 
second man assists the caster in han- 
dling the slack. Tournament rods have 
comparatively rigid, but slightly ta- 
pered middle-joints, or sections, and 
fishing with the extreme type of these 
implements would be practically impos- 
sible because so tiring. 


The Black Bass 


(Continued from page 361) 


posit eggs. This process of alternate 
spawning continued, the male remain- 
ing constantly over the nest and oc- 
casionally both females on either side 
of him would deposit eggs. After all 
the ripe eggs in both females had been 
deposited they left the nest. This lot 
of eggs in due time hatched well. We 
have from time to time observed this 
double spawning, two females with*one 
male at the same time, at the hatchery. 
It is possible this may sometimes hap- 
pen in the wild state, but we are in- 


clined to the opinion that one of these 


females ordinarily would look farther 
for a mate. At the hatchery where the 
females are always in excess of the 
males, they are very persistent in se- 
curing the attention of the males, when 
their eggs are ripe and ready to spawn. 


Sportsmark 


Lines to a Fish 


IHE season’s open, Mr. 
Trout. Sportsmen are visit- 
ing your haunts with all sorts of 
lures to get you. Look sharp; 
we give you fair warning that 
those anglers who use A & F 
tackle are very dangerous. + + 
A word to the wise fish should 
be sufficient. « + + + + # 


Fly Rods—Hardy, $65. Payne, $42. 
to $50. Granger, $18 to $40. 
A & F Yellowstone special split 
bamboo 8% to 10 ft. long, $10. 


Reels— Hardy Uniqua, St. George 
and Perfect trout reels, $8.50 to 
$22. Others, $2.50 to $6. 


Lines— Halford Tapered, $10., and 
level lines, $4. to $5. Crandall 
American finish, from $1.75 to $3. 


Leaders—45c to 65c. 


Flies—Hardy’s, from $2.25 to $3. 
per dozen. Playfair Scotch-tied dry 
flies, $2. per dozen. 


Creels— French split willow,6 to 40 
Ibs. capacity, $2. to $5.50. 


Fly Boxes—$1.25 to $4.50. Fly 
Books, $1.75 to $7. 


Nets—Hardy’s telescopic landing 
nets, $20. Domestic makes $2.25 
to $3.50. 


Scales—$1. to $3.50. 


Abercrombie 
& Fitch Co. 


EZRA H. FITCH “President 


MADISON AVENUE & 45TH ST. 
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quired before the female will deposi 
her eggs. On the other hand if th 


The amount of attention fromthe male 
required to bring the females’ into 




































































































































































spawning condition depends on the con- actual spawning of the female hag We 

dition of the eggs contained in that been delayed for any considerable tine accl 

particular female. If the eggs are after her eggs are ripe, she will very unit 

just ripe and the spawning period just soon begin to deposit after coming jy clea 

at hand, two or three hours-may be re- contact with the male, exp 

(To be continued in July) gan 

oe T 

> mor 

Br’er Woodchuck a 

oe ant (Continued from page 342) any 

37.50 to only want practice with the big gun, “[ HERE is another requisite for effec. held 

$750.00. but they know from past shooting that tive chuck rifles besides power, hea’ 

Ben C.. Robin- a deer or bear rifle is exactly the ticket This is accuracy. Chuck guns must be ive 

son, Gun Editor for subduing this savage species’ of sighted closely. The hunter should nd 

of Sports Afield, eastern big game, as a western writer know exactly where his bullet strikes few 

said: “My 20 has dubbed the chuck. at the average ranges between fifty and of o 

gaugelthacaisawon- The use of .22 rifles is criminal and three hundred yards. Open sights are usus 

der. be di a unsportsmanlike. Rim fire loads are not so accurate, neither will they per. dact 

a ase eae: not suitable for clean kills. They sel- mit good shooting so late in the evening field 

edto reach with my dom do more than wound the chucks as the peep or aperture sight. I’ 

12 gauge Ithaca.” unless one is skillful or lucky enough But the telescope sight is absolutely chuc 

Send for free Catalog to plant the bullet through an eye. the last word in chuck-hunting equip. coal 
The .25-29 with hi-speed loads is none ment. Put a good scope of low power .. 

ITHACA GUN co. too powerful, in fact, it carries a very —not over five power (three is better te 

BOX 25 ITHACA,N.Y. | smell margin of effectiveness for sen+ for hunting) on your chuck rifle and} (ith 
sible, humane shooting. you will be surprised at the ease of The 

My recommendation is you use no making difficult shots. Low power and anes 

rifle lower in power than the .25-35 or a wide field are necessary as the target case 

the .25-3000. These are ideal chuck is small and difficult to locate through we { 

loads. They have the high velocity scopes of opposite specifications. a: 

that fairly blasts the animals into in- Telescope sights and mountine’s are fear 

stant death and very few will escape if now perfected to a high degree of prac. firml 

the hunter is any sort of marksman. tical value. The mountings are easily ane 

Even those hit close to the den can be- and positively adjusted and hold the Hap 

recovered. adjustment against mis-alignment lot of 

High velocity is desirable for both through jolts and jars and the rifle’s anid 

sure killing and safety in populated — Ju 

neighborhoods.. A slow moving .22 or scope will lengthen out the limit 

Even For "25-20 bullet will glance and fly off of your shooting from one hundred to joc ta 

Bank F ishing several hundred yards in a new direc- one hundred and fifty yards. Instead ae 

A rustless, free-running reel is tion. This decidedly is unwise and of the usual range of .common iron * ay 

fee seed tee Se o unsafe in farming localities where both sights which averages from fifty to P san 

e pore men and stock might be in adjoining probably two hundred in very favorable sp : 
3-in-One Oil fields. The bullet of extreme high circumstances, the ’scope enables you ade 

Guns and pistols need it, too, velocity does not glance when it strikes to do good work up to three hundred * 2. 
The Sportmen’s oil for 33 years. a twig or rock or the ground. It ex- yards. You get better accuracy and = 

f ore sa plodes into smoke and does no harm, better visibility. Although most chucks Oras 

FREE: Srated: alceulacs, causing no hazardous risks. are killed in still shots, a low power a 

late wee oth co. High velocity is desirable for a third telescope with broad field enables you OY 

Lss Srna cso atime reason. It gives the flat trajectory or to center on running targets and make ne ‘ 

bullet path essential for sure hits at a fair per cent. of hits once you have ere 









the average chuck-shooting ranges.. learned the principles of lead. No 
Over one hundred yards a high trajec- high-power rifle can be used to its 
tory bullet greatly handicaps the greatest efficiency without a telescope 
shooter. A chuck is a small animal There is another advantage of the 
and offers a smaller target because ’scope.’ It reaches out in the dark 
part of him is usually hidden when you corners, gathers light and extends your 
shoot. Even a slight error in estimat- vision through clumps of grass and 
ing the range will cause a clean miss if patches of brush and you are able to 
your bullet travels a high curve. High discover and shoot chucks invisible with 
velocity loads eliminate the business of the unaided eye. We find many chuck 
sight adjustment and enable chuck dens in thick brush or timber. These 
hunters to make many successful shots fellows are hard to stalk. You can't 


GUNCRAFT 


By 


WiiiiaM A. BRUETTE 


The theoretical side of the sub- 
jest has been covered with scientific 
accuracy, and the practical side of 
wing-shooting, gun fitting, the master 
eye, defects in vision and other im- 
portant questions have been treated 
in a way that will enable either the 
expert or the amateur, to determine 
f he is shooting with a gun that 
fits him and how to decide upon 
one that does. The secrets of suc- 


































































cose 2 Sear eoneens, 4a Wen be het mt Swe hundred yards. and over. see them until you are very close, to H 
her iecceaipe, the wyndecck,” the Army Springfield rifles are carried close for sportsmanlike shooting, and , 
are “ilitstrated “by drawings ani | by many chuck hunters and a splendid when you reach this range they invari caste 
tate the amateur in mastering the | load for this gun is the new 110 grain ably see or hear you first and take tom form, 
wi come mie ii bullet driven at the extreme speed.of the ground. gerat 
odern treatise on guns, gun . kta : ~ allur’ 
fitting, amunition, wing and trap | 3.500 f. s. This load is perfectly safe The telescope is exactly the equip- 
ait 7a | from glancing, although the shooter ment for this style of shooting. I have when 
pages Illustrated Paper, $1.00 ; : . d ent 
Book Department must always know he is shooting into cleaned out many a bramble patch an 
‘aii a solid background. This load has a obtained some very sporting shots with three 
Fores STRE AM very flat trajectory and will absolutely my telescope-sighted rifle that would for $ 
ond Wrece Boek be. New York, N.Y. kill chucks in their tracks, even when have been passed up by the shooter Th 
std ‘dev not hit in exact vital spots. with common sights, give 
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HE telescope is the future accessory 
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of all game rifles, big or small. 
We might as well try them out and get 
accustomed to their workings on this 
universally handy animal, while a few 
clean misses will not be so vital or 


lefever 


NITRO-SPECIAL 









‘HE .22 rifle that needs no 
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-pensive as they would be on a big cleaning is like the bird 
x} tri that’s caught by salting its tail. (IN U.S.) ONLY $28.25 
game trip. No matter what cartridges you . 
Ten years ago when chucks were use, they. leave powder fouling " epnyen from coast to 
¢ an leading. ean e re ey never 
more plentiful than they ses te I with povere Nitro oo saw a Lefever lock out 
o i welve in a vent No. 9—prevent wild shoot- ™ of order. The Lefeve 
have shot from eight to - ing, stuck bullets, and RUST. ‘ Dar ie the euler faeen 


single afternoon. These records are 4f. your’ dealer ‘doce Tot supply. you, 


pensive double 








now impossible in my own watt, in : free. en Se eats “ > pentane apa 

i Indiana has lon loppe’s cing } , ws and abuse. 
spite of the ot Os harbori . Send 10c in FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc.; te The U.S. 
held a reputation for harboring | gtamps for sample 2311 N. 8th St. _ Phila, Pa. >» Navy buys 


heavy population of chucks. Now we Lefevers. 


are satisfied if we sight a half-dozen 







and shoot four of these. They are eee 
fewer in number but better sport. None gun tested 
of our shots are easy any more. We \ with on on 







usually have to stalk carefully and use \ standardized 
tactics indispensable in the big game i gaa built onty ia, _ 






fields : s 16 ga.,26in. and 28in. 
: os 12 ga. in 26 in.,-28 in., 
I’ve often wondered why the wood- 



























and 30 in. A Lefever 
The most complete woh the World’s cham- 






































chuck is not listed in the groups of line made jin cheaehin at the Siympie 

i i e U.S.A, in London. er 
small game animals and birds. Surely es games in London. Lefever 
he gives us as much sport as any of California chilis ter aves BY venee. 
the common varieties which are favored By-Products Co. lefever Arms (o., Ithaca, NY, 
with bag limits and closed seasons. 0, Box 509 Bite - 
The woodchuck is steadily decreasing in a Worth St ‘atalogue Free 

° ow To! 


numbers. Is he going to be another 
case like the buffalo and antelope? Are 
we going to realize his value in the 
shooting world after it is too late? I 
fear about the time everybody gets 
firmly interested in chuck shooting the 
chuck himself will have departed to the 
Happy Hunting Grounds along with a 
lot of other vanishing Americans whose 
names it is unnecessary to mention. 


Just whether the chuck will ever get 
any protection or advantages through 
legislation I don’t know. But we as 
individual shooters can do a lot to re- 
pay the friendly little chaps for the 
sport they furnish. We can cut down 


Send us your Dealer’s Name 
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KIRKS-KRAG 
CARBINE TYPE RIFLE 


The choice of those who know. 5 shot, 
22 inch Barrel. A few used, but service- 
able, for $9.75. Shipping weight 13 Ibs. 
Shipping extra, 
Krag Rifles.......... $12.50 Krag Sptg Rifles. .$14.00 
Sprefid 45 Shot Guns 4.75 Sprgfid 45 Carbines 4.50 
Terms Cash. No C.O.D.s. Catalogue Free 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-0., N. 10th St., Phila., Pa. { 
ae eee hee 
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For Your me Unusually 

seh, se\) Small and compact—4 in, 
Fishing Trips | overall, weighs 6 oz., takes 6 long .22 
calibre smokeless shells—fits in vest pocket $6.00 by express. 
Leather Holster .75c extra. Guaranteed Protection. 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., 2308 N. i6th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ai) ZIP-ZIP SHOOTER) pp Sasi face onlese tanta Es haa 


- M. Ammunition. Repair Parts. 


CAMPERS AND TOURISTS: USTRATED CATALOG —2Sets IN STAMPS. 






























: aye Here is the very thing for you, re " " = 
nable limits, use campers tell us that this is the AP .ST New YorkK. N.Y. 
our daily bags to reasona ts, u ee cea te te ten te Pr le ie lhe 





firearms are prohibited.  Zip-Zip 
Wf Shoorer is noiseless, powerful and etfective, and is used 
4] by «great number of tourists and campers, Thousands 

of boys are made happy with this wonderful Z_p-Zip 
Shooter, if you like hunting and outdoor sports, you 
cannot afford to do without one. If your dealer happens 
not to have them order from us 












adequate rifles that eliminate suffering 
and if we do wound a chuck and he 
escapes to his den we can borrow a 
spade and dig him out. This is the 
only fair way, fair to the chuck and 
our conscience. We can pass up easy 
shots and‘take only those with a sport- 
ing element in them. 









—_————— 
THE NEW JOSTAM HYGUN RECOIL PAD 
FOR SHOTGUNS AND RIFLES 


Attached by two 
wood screws, be- 
comes permanent 
Dart of gun or rifle. 
Alternative holes 
- ares resiliency 
of high-grade re 

rubber, Buy from your neighborhood dealer or “direct for 
only $3. Special size pads 50c, extra. Send for free catalogue, 
JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 Broadway, Chicago, Ill, 
LARGEST MFRS OF RECOIL PADS IN THE WORLD 










Zip-Zip Shooter 35¢ or 3 for $1.00, 
send stamps, coin or money order. 


Ss) 2 Automatic Rubber Co. 
_ Ga Dept.B.B., Columbia, S.C. uM coe 
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the first 


PROPERLY STOCKED 


Factory Sporting Rifle 
Available after J 15th 
MDE AGU tt Ml doa gt Bsa to I NSE dint aoe 
ohh hag = Labo In .25, .30, .32 and .35 calibers 
The Jointed Vamp atl anne 
/ weeny Patent is the only f ’ 
HE Heddon Vamp bait, which has positive lock holster made, but re- 
- ; leases instantly when wanted, Of- 
long been popular among bait- ficially adopted by nearly every 
casters. is now being made in jointed A 132 City and State Police. 
form, The new bait has a more exag- In ordering state make, model, 
gerated. -wiggle and is exceptionally 
alluring. Floats when-at rest and dives 
when retrieved. Made in eight differ- 
ent color combinations and weighs 


three quarters of an ounce. Retails 
for $1.25. 


The Fishing Editor will be glad to 
give you additional information. 


catalog! SEND FOR COPY. ~ 
Bows-Arrows- Raw Materials 


LF Sem ctiaes Wrua tae Poe” LP 


















At Popular Prices 







Stock dimensions, trimmings, checkering, 
and sights, all endorsed as RIGHT by the 
leading experts. 










Designed by Shooters not by the Manufacturer 


BELDING & MULL Prin2scco* Reed 


Ses | 


m@ caliber and length of barrel. ap 339 


2) AP 332—.32 and .38 cal. up to 4 in. $2.25 
eewif AP 332—Heavy Frame up to 4 in.. 3.00 
A 132—.32 and .38 cal. up to 4 in. 3.75 
‘QUICK DRAW’ or ‘SAFETY STRAP’ 
Trufit Holsters 
Small Frame Revolvers. . 
Military and Police. . 
Large Frame Revolvers 
Write for Folder of Holsters and Police 
H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO, 

314 Broadway, (Dept. 11) New York 
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OF INTEREST TO THE CAMPER 


The FOREST AND STREAM Information 
Bureau, operating in connection with the Camp- 
Sport-Tour Series, now appearing serially in 
FOREST AND STREAM, is prepared to answer 
your inquiries. Are you taking advantage of 
this service? 





















In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you 867 





















































































































Sugersot 


WRIST WATCH $35% 


A Great Watch e 


for Outdoor Men 


FF you had time to test all wrist 
watches in the actual use an 
outdoor man gives a wrist watch, 
you'd choose an Ingersoll. For 
several reasons: 


(1) Vibration and jolts and jars don’t 
affect the timing dependability of an 
Ingersoll the way they do the more 
delicate watches. 


(2) In case of an accident to your 
watch, you can get it repaired quickly 
and at nominal cost, by sending it to 
the INGERSOLL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
at Waterbury, Conn. 


(3) In case of loss or theft, it can be 
easily replaced, almost anywhere, at 
one of the hundred thousand stores 
that sell Ingersolls. 


Wrist Radiolite, tells time in the 
dark, $4.00. 


INGERSOLL WATCH Co., Inc. 
New York : Chicago . San Francisco 


TH T fe 
BARCO UMBRELLA TENT has STEEL COLLAPSIBLE CENTRE 
POLE and FRAM Guaranteed durable. Waterproof Complete 
with Floor, Stakes, awning, screened and curtained window and door 
Size 7%x7%%. Price $27.50 Experienced Campers and Tourists 
appreciate the dependable material, fine workmanship and refinements 
KERS OR PLAY in BARCO tents. AUTO TOURIST 
SENT All styles and sizes of TENTS and NS? 
Camp Equipment illustrated and NS 
priced in our New Catalogue, sent, LBS ~~» 
A T CANV, OODS co 
NETT, CAN 
BAR! ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA PA. 
ENT MEGRS IN THE EAST 


LARGEST + 
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ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots, 
Shoes, Blankets, Tents, 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Etc, 
Government’s sacrifice saves 


with 15 inch heavy blade, sharp edge, with tan scabbard $1.50 POST- 
PAID. Illustrated catalog, 380 pages, issue 1927 at 50 cents: shows 
saddles, high power rifles, tents, cots, helmets, haversacks, etc. 
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A fine string of bass from Otay Reservoir. 


Recreational Uses of Municipal Reservoirs 
(Continued from page 340) 


periments to provide a remedy. It be- 
came evident that the fry when intro- 
duced into the open water suffered an 
enormous mortality from sudden liber- 
ation under new conditions and from 
the ravages of other larger fish already 
in the lakes. The idea of nurseries in 
which the fish would be reared to a 
size at which they are able to take 
care of themselves presented itself. A 
land nursery of about twenty by forty 
feet in size with constantly changing 
fresh water is maintained at the.Lower 
Otay reservoir, where the trout are 
raised from infancy until they attain 
a size of about six inches in length, 
when they are transferred to floating 
fish cages in the reservoir proper. 
These cages are twenty feet square by 


ten feet deep, have a solid board floor, 
with copper fly screen sides and :re 
covered with chicken netting to prevent 
destruction of the fry by fish-eating 
birds. The cages are suspended from 
the lower ends of four long screws 
which pass through threaded hand 
wheels mounted at the ends of cylin- 
drical pontoons. As the stems rise 
through the handwheels when these 
are turned, they lift the cage to any 
desired point for inspection of the fish 
and to facilitate netting the fish in 
shallow water for transfer to other 
cages or the open water. 


HIS is the second season during 
which the nursery system of rear- 
ing fish has been employed, the idea 


UPPER :—The floating cage. 


iy fp OME EF: i 


LOWER :—The same submerged. 
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being new, some mistakes have been | 
made, but this year there will be intro- 
duced about 25,000 healthy eight-inch 
trout. 

At times deemed wise by those in 
charge of the Operating Department, 
arbitrary closed seasons are maintained 
for the betterment of the stock, regard- 
less of State fish and game seasons, 
although at all times, the State seasons 
are recognized and adhered to. 

The following tabulation sets forth 
the volume of this recreational use 
during the calendar year of 1926. 
Recreational use of City of San Diego, 

California’s Municipal Reservoirs. 


1926 


Boats 
Rented 


Dormi- 
tories 
Rented 
153 
139 


Visitors 
Autos Persons 
4,556 8,812 32,458 
1,205 3,874 14,394 
3,460 10,612 41,145 


9,221 23,398 87,997 


Permits 
Issued 

10,049 
3,264 

10,604 


23,917 


Reservoir 
Morena.. 
Barrett... 
Otay...- 
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The dormitories referred to in the 
above tabulation are reconditioned con- 
struction camp buildings, left after 
work was completed and kept in order 
for the renting to hunting and fishing 
parties by the day or week. A great 
many of these parties come to the 
reservoirs equipped to camp, while a 
great many others come and go the 
same day, although some of the reser- 
voirs are as much as sixty miles from 
the city. 


That Final Day 


(Continued from page 333) 
and with one leg dangling disappeared 
in the mist of the late afternoon and 
was seen no more. 


E combed the hill again but no 

luck. I crossed an old gulley. A 
bunny boiled up only to stop in a heap. 
I picked up the cotton-tail and found I 
had lost my dog. A hasty search failed 
to disclose her, but looking more care- 
fully I found her, belly on the ground 
pointing a single. The bird, a diminu- 
tive little hen, made a brave dash but 
acknowledged the salutation by turn- 
ing a somersault in mid-air. When the 
dog was fetching the bird I looked at 
my watch. Four-thirty p. m. I took 
the bird and said, “Come, old girl, let’s 
call it a day.” 

Trudging homeward I found the old 
coat contained a rabbit, two ducks, and 
last but not least a nice bunch of fully- 
matured quail. 

The Llewellen sniffed the game and 
reared up to lick a plump brown body. 
I caressed her soggy head and gazed 
into her soft brown eyes. She dropped 
to the ground and trotted on ahead, her 
plumed stern waving defiance at a soak- 
ing world. She is satisfied, so am I. 


The Hungarian Partridge 
(Continued from page 336) 


wheat, and the hares feed on the green 
wheat or winter rye. 

If the aforesaid conditions prevail, 
I daresay the partridges as well as the 
Pheasants will thrive in all of the states 
and provinces from southern Canada to 
Texas, but in forests or grass-lands 
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BODIFIT 
AUTO 
CUSHION 


Most popular 

made. Helps 

short people reach 

pedals. Makes comfortable 

any auto seat or any place to 

sit on land or water. Beauti- 

ful Chestnut, Golden Brown, 

Smoke Gray Corduroy, 

$5.00; or Olive Drab Twill, 
$4.00, . 


 Airubber Corporation 
480 Superior St. Dept. 6 
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AIRUBBER 
SWIMMING FLOATS 
assure safety for chil- 
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boating or bathing. 





THIS BOOK FREE 
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80 pages chock full of information— 
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FREE by America’s leading camp 
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to a trailer, 
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Ligger the better, 
that’s what out- 
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Pakbak 


the new DUXBAK 
Outing Coat 


The big bellows 
pocket in the back 
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ack your load or 
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your copy. 
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“Makes Light of Night’ 

Light! A_ piercing powerful 
flood of light! WHERE you want 
it and WHEN you want it. 

The Harvard Powerlite is a 
portable electric searchlight 
(NOT a flashlight), ready for use 
in an instant, and invaluable in 
camps, boats, when touring and for 
hundreds of other purposes. Throws 
a beam from a quarter to half a 
mile and is easy to carry either by 
hand or slung over the shoulder. 


Can be used with any 4-cell dry 
battery; aluminum carrying handle 
throws light in any direction; three 
way switch operates at touch of 
finger. Extremely light in weight. 
Absolutely guaranteed. 


For sale by dealers at new low price of $ 12 50 


If your dealer can’t supply you send his name and 
your check and we will fill ozder direct. 
Send for free illustrated folder destribing 
three models—and uses. 


Outdoor Men Wanted 
We have openings for several men (whole or 
part time) to take orders for Harvard Powerlites 
iri sections where we have no dealers. Easy to 
sell. Write for particulars. 
AMERICAN STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
332 A Street Boston, Mass. 


Lake and Stream Game Fishing 
By DIXIE CARROLL 


Experience is the real teacher and to the 
Novice generally a costly one.’ Every day on 
stream or lake, in waters or in boat, is a lesson, 
and though one accumulates the experience of 
many years, his education is not complete. Each 
cast may present a new problem. . Each strike a 
situation for which there is no “‘rule’’ or prece- 
dent. The experience of the author will be o 
value to the tyro as well as the veteran. The 
habits and peculiarities of the popular fresh 
water game fish, the various styles of tackle 
necessary and the methods successfully employed 
in using it, are covered clearly and comprehen- 
sively. To all devotees of the gentle art of 
fishing we commend this volume. Cloth bound, 
gilt top and lettered, price $3.00- postpaid. to 
any address in the U. S. A. and Canada. 


Book Department 


Forest ial srncan 


221 West 57th Se, New York, N. Y. 


they cannot hold their own and every 
attempt at stocking will end in dead 
failure. 

The simplest and cheapest way to 
introduce partridges on a_ shooting 
preserve is with eggs which are hatched 
in the open field in nests under a bush 


covered with a coop or box for protee. 
tion. The chickens go with the hen if 
there are no partridges yet on the 
ground and if there are, the chicks ryp 
away from the-fostermother to mothers 
of their own kind and there is no fy; 
ther trouble with them, 


Fly and Bait Casting for Bass 


(Continued from page 346) 


The strictly surface plugs or floating 
lures are most suitable for casting in 
shallow water and are particularly 
effective when fishing among the weeds. 
Long casts are of no advantage and 
the floater is the best lure for early 
and late season fishing. Some anglers 
cast high and permit the floater to hit 
the water with a splash. Start to reel 
in as quickly as the lure hits the water 
and keep the bait moving all the time. 


i using plugs of all kinds, it is im- 
portant to keep the lure moving and 
to strike the fish quickly, or as soon 
as the bass takes the plug. To acquire 
the knack of striking is one of the most 
difficult phases of angling for any kind 
of fish. With artificial baits of any 
kind, anglers rarely strike too soon, 
but even the most experienced are 
likely to make the mistake of striking 
just a second too late. 

For live bait or minnow casting the 
short rod is sometimes used, but the 
best type of rod for this purpose, as 
well as for strip casting, still fishing 
and for trolling, is the regulation bait 
casting rod as standardized by Dr. 
Henshall. This is of the three-joint 
type, from 8 to 8% feet long and 
weighing from 8 to 9 ounces. The 
steel bait rod is also extensively used. 

The rod is used similar to the side 
cast with the short casting rod, the 
thumb regulating the run of the line. 
As the live minnow is one of the 
favored natural foods of the bass, it 
forms the best bait. The chub, dace, 
shiner, silver minnow, darter, gold 
shiner and mud minnow are all good, 
but the darter is the most lively on 
the hook. No. 1 and No. 2 Sproat 
hooks snelled on gimp are best. In 
baiting the hook with large minnows, 
first. hook through the lower lip, then 
out through the upper lip. Preserved 
minnows may be used and when hooked 
in. this manner will move naturally 
with the movement of the line. 

Frogs are sometimes used for cast- 
ing, but*are more successful when used 
as ‘still fishing baits over the weed 
beds. The smaller frogs are the best 
and they should be hooked through 
the lips or through the skin of the back. 
The helgramite or dobson is at times a 
good still fishing bait and is often 
effective in shallow water. The craw- 
fish is. another good bass bait and 
grasshoppers and crickets are occasion- 
ally effective for surface fishing. When 
using insects for bait, use small hooks 
and hook through the upper part of 
the body. 


‘the fish until it is exhausted. 


“recover the slack. 


I] F the minnow is lively, let it remain 
in the water, rather than to make 
many casts, and keep it in motion if 
need be by a slight movement of the 
rod. Many anglers make the mistake 
of striking too quickly when using live 
bait and often pull the bait away from 
the fish. Bass invariably take hold of 
a minnow and turn it around and the 
angler should wait ‘an instant before 
striking. If in doubt when to strike on 
live bait, count ten from the moment 
the bass takes the minnow and you 
should time the strike fairly accurately, 


In trolling for bass the rod is sub- 
jected to many hard knocks and an 
expensive rod need not be used. The 
steel rod comes into its own for this 
purpose and if the special section, com- 
monly called the trolling tip, is slipped 
into the second joint, the combination 
makes an ideal trolling rod. An ordi- 
nary braided line of about eighteen 
pound test is satisfactory. A braided 
wire leader 1 to 3 feet long, with a 
barrel swivel at one end to which the 
line is fastened and a snap at the oppo- 
site end, is often used for trolling, 
The artificial fly, live minnows, pork 
rind and any of the many kinds of 
spinners are used with good results. 
Trolling in shallow water up to four 
feet in depth has proven the most suc- 
cessful in my experience and a small 
spoon bait with a single hook, with a 
V-shaped strip of pork rind or a buck- 
tail fly, has given a good account of 
itself. In trolling behind a boat, row 
it at such a speed as will keep the 
spoon a foot or two beneath the sur- 
face. 

When a bass is hooked, many anglers 
seem to forget all about the ethics of 
the sport and make an effort to land 
the fish as quickly as “possible. The 
sport of fishing is in the battle, and the 
flexibility of the rod should be depended 
upon to the fullest extent in playing 
Keep 
your rod curved and the line taut. 
Make the bass fight for every inch of 
line and do not give out too much line, 
for if-the bass breaks water on a long 
line, it is likely to shake loose. When 
reeling in, lower the point of your rod 
and take up the slack. If your line is 
too long and it is desired to work the 
bass away from weeds and obstructions 
which are likely to foul the line, lower 
the tip, take up the slack, then raise 
the tip of the rod, again lowering it to 
In this manner 4 
taut line is always maintained and 4 
constant tension kept on the fish. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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HE ability of the angler to catch 

bass must rest in the last analysis 
upon his practical knowledge of the 
habits of the fish. Strictly scientific 
knowledge is of little assistance, but 
information relating to the natural 
formation of the lake or stream will 
serve the angler well. Local conditions, 
affecting so greatly the supply and 
location of the food of the bass, are 
more important than anything else. It 
is for this reason that the advice of 
fishing guides who are familiar with 
the movements of fish in their local 
waters is well worth following. 

There is no such thing as a best day 
for bass fishing, for the season of the 
year, the weather on any particular 
day and the temperature of the water, 
all play an important part. In summer 
the middle of the day is usually the 
poorest period and -bass rarely rise to 
any kind of bait. Early and late in 
the season when the water is cold, the 
middle of the day is frequently the 
best time to fish. This is also true 
during cloudy weather. For live bait 
fishing early morning during warm 
weather is usually a good period, but 
in some waters it is not so good. In 
summer, an hour about sunrise and a 
like period at sundown may be accepted 
as the best time to catch bass. Owing 
to the fact that bass always rise freely 
after dark, many fishermen believe 
there is something in the theory that 
bass sleep during the greater part of 
the day and feed principally at night. 
Plug casting with white or luminous 
lures is very successful at night in 
most bass waters. 

When fishing lakes early in the sea- 
son, the obvious place to cover first is 
the shallows and weedy reaches, usu- 
ally near inlets and outlets. The sand 
and gravel bars are worth careful fish- 
ing also. Surface baits are usually the 
most ‘successful, but the semi-surface 
lures are also good. After covering 
the weed beds, fish the shallow water 
around rocks, old boat landings, logs 
and windfalls. During hot weather bass 
retire to:deeper water and will only 
be found in the shallow reaches around 
sunrise and again at twilight. Surface 
and semi-surface baits and pork rind 
cast around the edges of the weeds. and 
pockets in the lily pads are generally 
successful. 

In late summer when the seeds from 
the weeds give a “bloom” to the water, 
it is difficult to coax bass to rise for a 
week or so, but a little later comes the 
early fall fishing which ushers in the 
golden days for the bass angler. 


Volunteers Wanted for Expedition 

An expedition leaving New York 
about June 25th, for the North Coun- 
try, requests volunteers for a rough 
and dangerous trip of about two 


months’ duration. No salaries, but all 
expenses paid after joining party. The 
Service Department of FOREST AND 
STREAM will be glad to put interested 
Parties in touch with the organizers of 
this expedition. Only men accustomed 
to outdoor life and able to swim and 
handle a boat desired. . 
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some hunters about forty years ago 
took down there a number of these 
animals and left them to propagate. 
These rabbits are larger than our own, 
more like those found in England, and 
are excellent for food. Apart from the 
rabbits, the sea hen, a bird resembling 
a Brahma chicken, is found there in 
large numbers, and though oily and 
fishy of flavor, makes good food. This 
little creature is dark gray of color and 
lays two spotted eggs in one season. 
There are few albatrosses on the island 
—except in the mating season—Novem- 
ber and December—when they populate 
the level plateaus on the mountain tops. 


HE most abundant purveyor of 

food is the penguin, of which there 
are millions on the Kerguelen. One 
egg of the penguin when broken will 
fill an ordinary bowl, and mixed with 
flour makes a fine omelet. Also the 
breast of this bird yields an excellent 
steak. The penguin carries its egg in 
a pocket at the lower extremity of the 
body, nature having afforded this pro- 
tection against a depredatory little 
bird something like a pigeon. This 
fellow follows the penguin about and 
with its long, sharp bill picks and sucks 
the egg. So keen is the maternal 
instinct with the penguin, that it will, 
if it sees a stone the size and shape of 
an egg, work it into its pocket and 
carry it about. So completely are the 
eggs hidden in the penguin’s pocket 
that none but experienced eyes may 
detect their presence. I have known 
sailors so skilful that they could in- 
variably pick out the bird that carried 
the egg. 


The Sea Elephant Hunter 


(Continued from page 332) 


These birds locate their rookeries at 
a safe distance back from shore. The 
young are as black as jet, but when 
full grown are soft grey with white 
downy breasts. There are three vari- 
eties of penguin here: the ordinary, 
having no distinguishing character- 
istic, the rock hopper which hops 
about, and the king or soldier. This 
fellow is by far the most interesting. 
I have watched him for hours at a time 
and laughed at his dignified, soldierly 
movements until my very sides ached. 
He is marked by a yellow line around 
the throat, this and his superior size— 
he stands some two feet high—dis- 
tinguishing him from the female. I 
have seen these fellows march down 
the beach like a regiment of soldiers, 
a hundred abreast, with heads erect 
and rudimentary wings held close to 
sides. On they come, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left. Detached 
from the main body, and marching at 
the side are two officers, who, by a 
turn of the head, give signal to halt 
or advance. Left, right, left, right, 
then suddenly the line stops, each 
soldier standing rigid until another 
motion of the captain signals advance. 
If there is such a thing as a moment’s 
idleness, during our operations, the 
men eagerly avail of it to watch the 
penguins execute their regimental ma- 
nouvres. 


HESE birds are ever on the lookout 
for the enemy, and on approaching 
Desolation in a fog I have heard them 
screech to one another. Their cry— 
alarm or warning—is like that of a 
human being in distress, and is taken 


Brig “Daisy”—Capt..Cleveland’s present ship. 






























‘they lie in great “pods.” 


up, passed along and swollen until it 
becomes something fearful to the ear, 
as I said. With their rudimentary 
wings, penguins swim with great speed 
and endurance. Occasionally I have 
surprised one a hundred and fifty miles 
from shore—like a scout on the picket 
line of an army. And no sooner will 
he catch sight of the ship than, with a 
wriggle of his eel-like body, he would 
be off and away to notify his comrades, 

There is a curious creature here 
which we nicknamed the sea leopard, 
because of its spotted body. It is a 
long, slender fish and swims with great 
rapidity, vieing with the penguin in 
speed. I have seen but few fur seals 
in this region. 

The only minerals on the islands that 
I know of are coal, of which there is 
an abundance, and some evidences of 
copper and gold in the quartz. 


When we arrive at the islands we 
first moor the ship, then clear our decks 
for action, and when this is done, divide 
the crew into three gangs of six or 
seven men each. The first of these is 
sent ashore to do the killing, the second 
transports the plunder to the ship, and 
the- third gang remains aboard and 
reduces the blubber to oil. The work 
of transportation is probably the most 
hazardous, since it involves the han- 
dling of boats in the breakers. Some- 
times the gang is held up by storm on 
shore for three or four days at a time. 

It is now November, the beginning 
of the mating season. The male and 
female sea elephants have dragged 
themselves in to the beaches, where 
I have seen 
as many as seventy-five or one hundred 
massed in such’a bunch. This is also 
the shedding season, and the animals 
rub their hair from their thick hides 
in preparation for the new coat. The 
female and the young have no dis- 
tinguishing trunks; and the mark of 
the elephant grows upon the male only 
after he has reached the age of three 
years. It is really scarcely a trunk, 
but is more like a flabby snout and is 
only about fifteen inches in length. It 
elongates, however, when the animal 
gets excited. The sea elephant is often 
confused with the walrus, which, as a 
matter of fact, it resembles only in size. 


ERY little seems to be known about 
the sea elephant. Scientists dis- 
agree concerning him. One encyclio- 
pedia writer has it that the animal is 
much hunted for his hide and blubber, 
the former being valuable for harness- 
making. As a matter of fact, the blub- 
ber is the only valuable asset of the 
elephant, his skin not being worth 
saving. Another scientific writer claims: 
“Tt is considerably larger than an ele- 
phant, being something more than 
twenty feet in length and having 4 
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the thickest part. A single individual 
animal sometimes yields twenty gallons 
of excellent oil.” 

I have measured many sea elephants 
and claim a length of only sixteen feet 
for the biggest and a circumference of 
thirteen feet. Such a one would stand 
six feet high at the shoulders. And, 
“twenty gallons!” Great Scott! I have 
taken from one elephant from seven 
to eight barrels of oil—thirty-one and 
one half gallons to a barrel—or about 
two hundred and forty-five gallons, 
just as he had reached land, fat from 
an eight months’ feast of cuttlefish and 
the like. 

Captain Charles M. Scammon, prob- 
ably the greatest authority on ocean 
monsters says: “A fat bull, taken at 
Santa Barbara Island, by the brig 
Helen in 1852, was 18 feet long and 
yielded 210 gallons of oil.” 

A scientific man was sent to me from 
a great institution of learning. Said 
he: “A curious thing about the sea 
elephant is it doesn’t make any noise.” 

“That’s news to me,” said I. “With 
the fellows I’m used to, I can distin- 
guish the male from the female two 
miles away just by''the barking.” 

The sea elephant has large eyes, 
surmounted by huge brows, and great 
teeth, or tusks, those of the bull being 
between six and seven inches long in 
front and growing smaller toward the 
back of the jaws. Its forward flippers, 
two in number, are armed with five 
nails each. But the aft ones have not 
even rudimentary nails. When on 
shore the animal moves with a hob- 
bling, rolling motion, its whole body 
quivering like jelly. But it navigates 
the water with the agility almost of an 
eel. Its choice food is cuttlefish and 
mollusks. When you stop to think that 
the cuttlefish of tropical waters some- 
times attains a weight of two tons, you 
will realize the prowess of the sea ele- 
phant and the strength of its jaws. 

Having feasted for many months on 
these grim delicacies of the deep, the 
bull elephant hobbles out onto the 
beaches, and, in the mating season, 
engages in fierce battles. At this time 
—the mating period—the animal blub- 
ber—the layer of fat immediately 
under the hide—averages seven inches 
in thickness. Upon this he subsists 
for perhaps two months, when it is 
reduced to barely two inches. Of 
course, it is our business to get him 
when he is fat. 

The fat of the female is by no means 
so thick. For she is little more than 
half as large as her lord and master. 
She gives birth to young twice a year 
and suckles them like a whale. It is 
best to kill the female first, as the male 
will then lie around supinely; while if 
the male is killed first the female 
takes flight. 


\WHILE the sea elephant is very 
clumsy, easily avoided by the ex- 
Perienced hunter, there is still danger 
in approaching too near those terrible 
Jaws which are capable of biting into 
an iron rod the thickness of one’s 
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HE purpose of these volumes 

is to present in handy form 
accurate and comprehensive in- 
formation on every branch of out- 
door sport. They are replete with 
the practical experiences of the fore- 
most hunters, apglers, campers, 
canoeists, trappers, explorers, rifle, 
pistol and shotgun experts, dog 
trainers and breeders. 
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Guncraft The secrets of success 

in handling the shot- 
gun, the rifle and the pistol, are clearly 
set forth and fully explained by cuts 
and diagrams. The peculiarities and 
habits of wild animals and the flight 
of various birds are described in a 
manner that will enable the sportsman 
to become proficient in the field, in the 
covert or on the marsh. 


How to find your 
way in the woods, 
how to keep from 
getting lost, how to 
build a comfortable 
camp, cook wholesome food, make a 
soft, refreshing bed, build your own 
equipment, and fashion with knife and 
axe many useful little contrivances that 
will add to your comfort in camp and 
on the trail. 


Woodcraft 


1 The most a roved 
Angling methods in hese of fly 
and bait casting are set forth clearly. 
A fully illustrated article on the tying 
of the most successful trout and bass 
flies, the grasshopper fly, the horse-hair 
fish line, and many fishing facts that 
will enable you to attain a complete 
mastery of the angler’s art. 

i The methods of the 
Trapping professional trapper, 
and valuable baits, hints and sugges- 
tions in the way of skinning, preserv- 
ing and tanning. 

Boating The practical side of 

boating and canoeing. 
The building of a canvas canoe, a fish- 
ing skiff, a Barnegat Duck Boat, etc., 
have been covered in a clear manner. 

The management of dogs in 
Dogs health and their treatment in 
disease. The training of hounds and 
beagles, and the breaking of setters, 
pointers and spaniels. 
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Jack Miner Says: 


“RAN away from the 
wires of communica- 
tion and the honk of 

automobiles, and pitched 
my tent in the woods, 
when I began to write 
this book. I believe the 
majority of readers will 
enjoy the facts about my 
bird sanctuary, right from 
the awkward hand of 
Jack Miner, better than 
if they were polished too 
much. 
read very unreasonable, 
yet please don’t forget 
that my story of the birds 
is all facts, gathered from 
personal experience and 
observation, and I assure 
you these views are not 
second-hand.” 
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finger. But as the thickness of the 
animal’s blubber has rendered him 
impervious to attack from a distance, 
the hunter must get pretty close. This 
is necessary also as the only vulnerable 
point on him is a spot about the size 
of a walnut above each eye. Careless 
hunters—in order to make sure of 
their aim—have at times got within 
reach of the brute’s teeth and have 
escaped only by leaving their clothes 
behind. I had such a thrilling experi- 
ence. In cutting out two particularly 
hard fighters—a male and female—I 
had overlooked a young bull partly 
hidden behind an ice hummock, near 
which our guns were stacked. I was 
about reaching for mine, when, with a 
bellow rage, the youngster reared and 
whipped his flail-like flappers at me. 
The guns formed a temporary barrier 
between him and me, but unluckily, 
one thick paw of the animal was im- 
paled on a bayonet. ‘With renewed 
rage he lunged at me and with incred- 
ible speed, seizing and snapping the 
gun between his javelin teeth as if it 
were made of straw. I leaped back- 
ward,. but slipped, and instantly the 
monster clutched at my body, but in 
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he lunged and clutched, and this time 
caught my right arm in his powerfy| 
maw. His awkwardness enabled me 
to regain my feet and I slipped out of 
my jacket just as one of my men drove 
a harpoon into the animal just above 
the eye. 

One accurate shot will kill the big- 
gest bull, while a club or harpoon js 
adequate for the dispatching of the 
smaller animals. We can kill as many 
or as few animals in a day as we 
choose. But we must be careful not to 
slaughter any more than we can take 
care of. For immediately the animal 
is killed, the blubber begins to stiffen 
and this must be stripped from the 
body at once, since, if the monster be 
allowed to become rigid, it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to roll him 
over and take his blubber away. 

When. you consider the hardships I 
have recounted and when I tell you 
that a voyage to the most desolate of 
all desolate lands lasts a twelvemonth 
and covers twenty-five thousand miles, 
you will realize that sea elephant 
hunting is not a business to embark in 
as a pastime. 
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Appalachian Virginia to Bristol, the 
most scenic stretch of motoring of east- 
ern America’s backbone. The superb 
trail takes us over the ranges and 
around the peaks with such easy 
grades that we scarcely realize that it 
is mountain motoring. Frequent good 
roads branch down into North Caro- 
lina and up the river valleys into West 
Virginia. 

We decided that that native term, 
“Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” as ap- 
plied to this region, is a misnomer, that 
the other term, “The Beckoning Land,” 
which is also attached to the wedge- 
like mountain strip by enthusiastic 
natives, is better, for it is both invit- 
ing and enticing, and once one gets a 


The Luny Frog 
HE Heddon Luny Frog is a lure 


HEDDON A 
LUNY FROG | 


taste the habit grows. Your Virginia 
Camp-Sport-Tour is certain to be a 
long and interesting one, and you can 
drop off at the conclusion at Bristol 
for that equally inspiring mountain 
hike through the “Land of the Sky,” 
going west by Lee Highway into Sunny 
Tennessee, veering northwest by the 
Boone Wilderness Trail into the land 
of the colonels. 

Few sections in eastern America 
effer like combinations of motoring, 
hunting, fishing, hiking and all outdoor 
sports afield than the Virginian moun- 
tains. Consult the ForREST AND STREAM 
information bureaus, as you proceed, 
and these up-to-the-minute guide posts 
will direct your Camp-Sport-Tour. 


prominent place in the bait-caster’s 
tackle box. It is made of Pyralin, prac- 
tically indestructible; floats when at 
rest and dives and swims with a tan- 
talizing motion when retrieved. Equip- 
ped with single hook at tail and treble 
hook on belly. 

The bait is made in two finishes— 
green frog and meadow frog—weighs 
three-quarters of an ounce and retails 
for $1.25. For further information 
address the Fishing Editor, ForEST 
AND STREAM, 221 West 57th Street, 
New York City. 
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‘than hooking through the mouth out 
the gill and into the body. We made 
our casts toward the center of the 
channel, allowing the current to carry 
the minnows into the eddies at the 
dam’s end, and began to reel in slowly. 

Zing! The skipper’s reel began to 
sing as a hungry bass hooked itself 
making away with his mooneye. In a 
moment a small-mouth black bass 
flashed upward and broke water trying 
to shake loose the hook, but the line 
was kept taut and his attempt was 
futile. Mr. Bass then began a series 
of rushes toward the dam, hoping to 
snub himself loose among the sticks 
and stones, but in this he also failed. 
Finally tiring after several minutes’ 
fight, it was reeled in close and netted. 
This beauty weighed two pounds and 
we were much encouraged. A moment 
later and I was battling with a large 
silver bass. He fought stubbornly for 
three minutes and then surrendered. 
For the next two hours we kept busy 
and by seven o’clock we had a dozen 
fine bass. 


HERE was a lull in the biting at 

the point, so we pulled anchor and 
dropped down to the next wing-dam a 
half mile below. Here the skipper made 
the catch of the day. While I was 
tinkering with a new leader, he had 
baited up with a nice plumb mooneye 
and flashed it out into the swirling 
water. He barely started to reel in 
when a finny catapult struck and 
fairly churned the water trying to un- 
hook itself. This assault was so unex- 
pected that Mr. Bass ran out enough 
line to allow him to work beyond the 
end of the dam. I dropped my rod 
and quickly pulled up anchor. Using 
one oar I paddled frantically around 
the dam. Out in the open water I 
dropped anchor and watched the battle. 
Finding no refuge in flight, Mr. Bass 
tried to rush under the boat. Failing 
in this, he tore back and forth and 
then sank to the bottom and sulked. 
Little by little Skipper reeled in and 
finally after ten minutes’ fight, I got 
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These books contain photos, sketches, drawings and complete information 
on dwellings ranging from the modest three-room bungalow to the most 
pretentious cottage or home. Authentic building plans, costs, estimate 
charts and complete details by a foremost architect. 


Stillwell Plan Books for Successful Home Building 


REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES 
A book of 44 houses with 53 plans of six to ten rooms. One-half 
are either two stories or story-and-a-half............. Price $ .75 


REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES 
A book of 51 homes of various styles with 58 floor plans. About 30 
of these are two-story houses; the rest are one-story houses of six to 
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THE NEW COLONIALS 

A book of 60 houses of Colonial design. ‘Thirty-four are two-story 
houses. The remaining 26 are the new one-story Colonial type 
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Cut the High Cost of Living—Start Gardening in Your Own Back Yard 


THE GARDENETTE 


City Back Yard Gardening by the Sandwich System 
By BENJAMIN F. ALBAUGH 











































A list of items grown by the author on four square rods of ground in the 
rear of his dwelling place. 













































































the dip net under him. The cause of 30 doz. Green Onions 20 messes Spinach 
all this commotion was a four-pound | bushel Dry Onions 20 messes Asparagus 
large mouthed black bass. } 15 doz. Beets 10 doz. Carrots 
Our good luck continued and before 22 doz. Radishes 10 doz. Parsnips 

ten o’clock we each had the limit, so 200 heads of Fine Celery 50 Fine Muskmelons 
we started back and reached the boat- 25 Choice Eggplant Fruits 10 Slicing Cucumbers 
house at the St. Croix at noon. That 25: Fies. Squaches le a, 
afternoon we returned to St. Paul, 50 messes Lettuce 2 bushels Early Potatoes 

: 20 messes Endive 8 quarts Lima Beans 
moss in Gagged 40, nate. 10 messes of Green Beans 3 bushels Turnips 
Izaak Walton’s Old Home in a re Sugar Corn 3 quarts Okra 

- eads Cabbage 3 doz. Sweet Mangoes 
England Destroyed by Fire | 25 heads Finest Cauliflower 
| 





The historic home of Izaak Walton, 
author of “The Compleat Angler,” at 
Shallowford, near Stafford, was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. The valuable 
contents of the cottage were saved, but 
the whole interior was burned and the 
ancient fireplace ruined. The fire is 
believed to have been due to a spark 
igniting the thatched roof of the half- 
timbered cottage, to which the famous 
angler retired in 1644 and where he 
died thirty-nine years later at the age 
of ninety. 


In this Era of Skyrocketing Prices on foodstuffs the value of the little crop 
was well in excess of $50.00; yet it was cultivated in the author’s odd moments | 
without in any way interfering with his usual pursuits. 


Price Postpaid $1.60 
Book Department 
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Hawk attacking a decoy 


worst I have known for owls. 

Only one or two other winters in 
my experience were equal to it. One 
fancier who had a fine collection of 
pheasants, ducks, geese, swans and 
peafowl had them located in the woods 
and he had no chance to secure the 
great horned or snowy owls by trap- 
ping as I had, because I have large 
sections bare of trees. Here I place 
poles with traps at heights ranging 
from six to thirty feet, using the No. 1 
jump traps. Using strap traps, the 
owl or hawk is apt to sit on the strap 
and not on the pan or very center as 
in the jump trap. I secured about five 
owls in December; ten in January; five 
in February. Mr. Dave Howard Ben- 
dick, the big game breeder at Leduc, 
Alberta, wrote me he caught nearly a 
hundred owls during the winter, which 
is easily understandable because it was 
a real owl winter. He secured even 
the great gray owl, the Arctic horned 
owl, and dozens of snowy and great 
horned owls. When I visited his farm 
during the preceding winter, I crawled 
into a huge cage full of owls. I had 
to crawl as a great snowdrift had 
shortened the original height of six 
feet to three and a half feet. A num- 
ber of large hawks, mostly goshawks, 
had been placed in the cage also, but 
the owls had eaten all but two of them. 
A man in New Brunswick had secured 
some Atlantic brants for me but I 
never received them and he wrote me 
that the snowy owl had eaten them. 
Sportsman’s associations can do much 
good by organized vermin control work. 
So far as farmers are concerned, as a 
general rule, they shut up their poul- 
try each night and thus are usually 
indifferent to the constant marauding 
of owls, hawks, magpies, crows and so 
on. This past winter I have killed 
many wild tom cats that had been cast 
off by their former owners, that were 
roaming about my valley killing ring- 
neck pheasants during the night hours. 
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Awe last winter was one of the 





Prospective game breeders often do 
not realize what a fight with vermin 
they will have in connection with their 
free range stock. Still, vermin fighting 
is a real joy and sport and, in my 
opinion, game breeding would indeed 
fall rather flat if it were not for the 
constant necessity of guarding against 
all kinds of vermin. When birds are 
properly fed, they are healthy, and do 
not die except through vermin or from 
old age. Keeping birds well is a matter 
of correct feeding, cleanliness, and 
guarding against cold and wet while 
young. I have a tough old peahen 
that refuses to die; I have forgotten 
how old she is but she often roosted 
outdoors during January and February, 
north of Lake Ontario. A neighbor 
some nine miles distant has a Bornean 
fireback cock that has become so old 
he has lost count of its age and it has 
stayed outdoors for three winters, it 
has become so hardy. Another neigh- 
bor had an Impeyan cock for sixteen 
years and it was in full plumage when 
he bought it. How different from a 
fancier who lost a dozen of these birds 
one winter from improper feeding. 

Game breeders have a tremendous 
work from now on in order to save the 
upland game birds and the wild water- 
fowl of the world. So many large 
European estates are being broken up 
and divided, that were formerly game 
preserves and bird sanctuaries, that 
these birds will not be so well con- 
served. They will, indeed, be rapidly 
killed off, for people are taking posses- 
sion of these lands who think little or 
nothing of such work as has been done 


by past owners. 
* editor asked me the other day 
why game breeders, the commer- 
cial game breeders, do not do more 
advertising. This is a most reasonable 
question. For one thing, the Fordney- 
McCumber Commission is largely to 
blame for this condition, for they 


Practical 
GAME 
BREEDING 


By 


GrorGE HEBDEN Corsau, Snr. 


placed a 20 per cent. tariff on game 
birds and wild waterfowl. Without 
that tariff, the risk undertaken in im- 
porting is so great that few birds, 
comparatively speaking, enter the 
country, so few in fact that they are 
grabbed before they reach port. As 
for the birds bred in this country, the 
breeders have a difficult time keeping 
stock birds for future breeding. The 
tariff on birds, by the way, was inc!ud- 
ed at the request of the California 
canary breeders who wanted a protec- 
tion on their work against foreign 
breeders but they did not ask to have 
a duty put on all birds as has been 
done. When this tariff is removed, as 
is absolutely essential, many more 
birds will be imported, importers will 
advertise in order to reach a larger 
number of customers. This spring a 
call for many birds has gone out, but 
not a sale made because there are no 
birds. I have numerous inquiries as 
to where this or that bird may be 
secured, including many Reeves hen 
pheasants and blue peafowl. Fancy 
being charged $65.00 a pair for pea- 
fowl, when $20.00 a trio would be a 
good price. Then men write asking if 
it would pay to raise game birds. 
Black-neck swans are selling at $300.00 
a pair; black swans at $200.00 a pair. 
In New Zealand, black swans can be 
secured from the Acclimatization Soci- 
ety for less than $5.00 and shipped to 
Frisco for about $10.00 a bird. Yet I 
note one Frisco dealer asking $300.00 
a pair for black swans. Then I am 
asked if it will pay to breed game 
birds and wild waterfowl. In the 
south, black swans breed readily twice 
a year; occasionally twice a year in 
the north. Impeyan pheasants bred on 
game farms sell readily at $100.00 each 
when six months’ old. 

In various clubs, in snug chairs, are 
many readers of FoREST AND STREAM 
who have means, who could assist in 
the propagation of worth-while birds 
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if they would only make a start. There 
are many readers who have retired 
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Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale 
prices and prompt delivery from our large stocks 
at Worcester, Mass., Chicago and Minneapolis, 
Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 


1 a i 
Crown Iron Works Co. 373.0220 one” 


TW C 
Breed squabsand make money. Sold by millionsat higher prices 
than chickens, Write at once for two free books telling how to 
doit. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask for 
Books 3 and 4. You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock Squab 
Company, 502 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts. 
Established 26 years. Founder o she Squab Industry 26 Years 


Ago. Largest Business in the World in Pigeons and Pigeon 
Supplies. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months’ trial. 


HERE are hundreds of thousands 

of acres of good game farming 
land in this country that can be se- 
cured at little cost; many farms sell- 
ing for what the house cost, with barns 
and other buildings thrown in for good 
measure. The cost of such land is far 
less than the cost of adequate dog- 
proof fencing. The demand is for 
more game farmers that game may be 
more plentiful. If every farmer bred 


Attract WILD DUCKS and FISH 


Natural aquatic food plants that will bring thou- 
sands of Wild Ducks and Fish to your waters. 
WILD RICE, WILD CELERY, DUCK POTATO 
and 30 others described in free illustrated booklet. 
They are hardy and guaranteed to grow. Write, 
describe waters, and receive free planting advice 


Yé and literature. 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
WILD DUCK EGG 


/> 


Box 331, Oshkosh, Wis. 


some non-migratory game, there would 
be plenty of game. If farmers would 
do this, as a side line to their usual 
agricultural pursuits, it would be an 
added incentive to farm life, for farm- 
ing, as it is, does not pay any too well. 

Fur farming is coming into vogue 
on a large scale and actually thousands 


I have now for sale Wild Mallard eggs; also 
the pure-bred small tame variety of English 
| Grey Call Duck eggs. These are the celebrated 
W. E. decoys. Nearly every variety of wild duck responds 
to their soft, enticing call. Full instructions with ship- 
ment how to set eggs and raise young successfully. 


Wallace Evans Game Farm St. Charles, Ill. 


_ Mew Zealand Reds — Chinchilias — Flemish Giants 





Insist on— 


Registered Silver Foxes 


Buy only silver foxes registered in the American 
National Fox Breeders Association. Official registra- 
tion is your guarantee of pure breeding—the measure 
of quality. 
144-page Year Book of Silver Fox Industry sent 
on receipt of lic to cover shipping. 
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Silver Fox News 










ey are MMticle of reason why fur and game farm- " rs 
'. As fBing could not be worked together in “Pheasant Farming - Free Copy 
"y i new and enlarged edition, profusely illustrated, s 
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PHEASANT EGGS 


give them a little freshly-ground raw 


By Herbert K. Job 
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tar paper roof, have clean, dry hay or 
grass underneath and let her hover 
the chicks there each night and during 
rains. The door of such a pen should 
be of half-inch mesh so as to allow 


Plenty of air, yet at the same time, 


keep out rats and mice. Before free 
tanging the birds, keep them enclosed 
Ia small, clean, grassy pen for a few 
days so they will become used to the 
call of their foster mother and know 
her on free range. Keep cats, hawks, 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Part 1—Methods with Gallinaceous Birds 
8 chapters 
Part 2—Methods with Wild Waterfowl 
5 chapters 


Part 3—Methods with the Smaller Land 
Rue nad gearee a ...+..-4 chapters 


Handsomely bound in cloth—6%4 by 834 
inches—Price $3.00 post paid. 


Book Department 


tumnal days in the covers. It tells of 
sport with the noblest of game birds, 
the habits and habitat of the ruffed 
grouse, with just the right touch of 
reminiscence and personal experience. 

The author is an acknowledged 
authority on grouse dogs, and has 
probably had more experience in the 
field than any man of his day. 


148 pages Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 
Book Department 
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4 temper, 


= enable 


steady driver on the trail. 
* given for correcting common faults such as $ 


Modern Breaking 


By WituiaM A. BRUETTE 


VERY phase of the subject has been § 
important ¢ 


carefully covered: and the 
lessons are illustrated by photographs 
* from life. 


§ trainer and handler. 


There are chapters on The Art of Train- 3 


ing, Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Pup- 
$ pies, Naming Dogs, Nomenclature, Training 
¥ Implement, Know Thyself, 
§ Yard Breaking, Pointing Instinct, Backing, 
* Ranging, Retrieving, Gun Shyness, 
and Vices, ete. 


169 pages. Illustrated. 


eee 
Amateur’s Dog Book 


By WiLuAM A. BRUETTE 


POPULAR, condensed handbook of in- 
formation concerning the management, 
training and diseases of dogs, includ- 
4 ing trick, guard and watch dogs. Chapters 
¥ on the care of the kennel, treatment of 
fleas and lice, training methods, teaching 
¥ name, house-breaking, staying out of doors, 
searching by scent, trailing, life saving, 
hands, dancing, jumping rope, 
climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as dis- 
worms, tapeworms, chorea and 
The book for the amateur. 


, 157 pages. Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents 
ey 


Kennel Record 


HANDY book for immediate record. of 
all events and transactions, relieving 
the owner from risk of forgetting im- 
portant kennel matters by trusting to mem- 
ory. Contains prepared blanks that will 
the owner immediately to register 
pedigrees and record stud visits, whelps, 
= sales, winnings and all minor transactions. 
Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to a set. 


75 Cents 


many others. 


60 pages. Press Board. 
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1 Hounds and Beagles 


Their Training and Handling 
By A Fox HunTER 


T tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, 

Instructions are 


babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 


» tions are given for developing a pack and 3% 


the subjects of field trials, care, condition- 


* ing, handling and treatment are adequately 


covered. Every man who loves a hound 


© should have this book. 


This book fills a long felt want. 


¥ training of hounds. 


219 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 
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Airedale 


History, Breeding, Training 
By WituiaMm A. BRUETTE 


HIS instructive and 
covers the history, breeding and train- 
: ing of these useful dogs. 
latest and best book on the subject. 


Those who desire to train their dogs to } 
the highest state of efficiency either as com- § 


* panions or for hunting will find easily 


understood and practical instructions on the § 


subjects of general training, retrieving, 


swimming and diving, and work on squir- % 


4 rels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 


193 pages. Illustrated. 


Book Department 
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It is a book well calculated to j 
enable the amateur to become a successful § 


First Lessons, § 


Faults 3 


Paper, $1.00 i 


It is the § 
4 first and only book. solely devoted to the 


interesting work $¢ 


It is the 3 


Cartridge, $1.00 } 
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On dress parade. 


The Irish Water Soanicl 


(Continued from page 343) 


Chatham, Ontario, did much to popu- 
larize them. The old French settle- 
ment of Valpariso, Indiana, for many 
years had a wonderful kennel owned 
by Mr. Holabird. J. H. Whitman, a 
Canadian by birth, the resident man- 
ager of the Grand Trunk System at 
Chicago, did a great deal for the breed 
and about the same time John D. Ol- 
cott’s kennels, at Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, became famous all over the western 
country. 


MONG the famous dogs of that day 
can be mentioned Barney, Judy, 
Mike, Count Bendigo, the O’Donoghue, 
Chippewa Belle, Irish Queen and Patsy 
O’Connor. That sterling sportsman, 
Tim Donahue, of La Salle, Illinois, in- 
troduced them to the duck hunters of 
the Illinois River. They naturally 
found their way to St. Louis and from 
there they scattered all over the west, 
until the Pacific coast became the 
stronghold of the breed. 

Many of the California spaniels 
trace back to those that were famous 
in the middle-west forty years ago, 
crossed with others imported from 
England and Ireland. About the be- 
ginning of the present century a well- 
known San Francisco sportsman, Mr. 
William Bray, purchased in Canada 
two famous specimens — Assiniboine 
Tim and Assiniboine Bodega. They 
came from the old province of Assini- 
boine, one of the greatest ducking 
grounds in the world, and made a de- 
cided impression on California spaniels. 
Other outstanding dogs of the day 
were Dan McCarthy and Dennis; 
equally famous were the matrons Belle 
Marsh and Rowdy Girl. The Rev. 
Father O’Neil, a good sportsman who 
was very fond of the breed, imported 
a dog named Murrigan Shea. This dog 
was shown as far east as New York. 
He swept everything before him. The. 
Shea was probably the largest speci- 
men ever exhibited in this country. He 


stood a full twenty-six inches at the 
shoulder and weighed over ninety 
pounds. His general form was al! that 
could be desired. A fine typical head, 
well-balanced body, sound legs and 
feet, and a regulation rat tail. The 
criticism that Shea occasionally came 
in for was over his coat. It was in. 
clined to be open and woolly. All in 
all he made a good impression on the 
breed. Among the best of his get was 
Dr. Gettings Rush. Other well-known 
dogs on the coast about this time were 
the Sprig, the Gosson and Hooker Oak 
Hogan. These dogs presented good pic- 
tures of what an Irish water spaniel 
should be and they were all grand 
working dogs for the simple reason 
their owners were sportsmen and would 
have no other. In those days wild- 
fowl shooting was to be had in abun- 
dance a few miles. from San Francisco, 
while further up in the vast valleys of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin wild 
ducks and geese resorted in millions. 
The farmers welcomed shooters and 
hired men to patrol their grain fields 
to drive away the birds that devastated 
them. 

Most of the dogs on the coast trace 
back directly to those already men- 
tioned. Their blood has been enriched 
by specimens imported from discern- 
ing fanciers who had quietly selected 
them abroad. Among them are Mr. 
Dooley, the widow O’Garah, Loc Gar- 
main Tra, Loc Garmain Era, Captain 
O’Grady and Captain O’Brien—the lat- 
ter two being by the famous orey 
Boy—and such splendid matrons as 
Limerick Molly, Caversham Ditty and 
Peggy the Rowdy. These, mated with 
rare judgment, have built up kennels 
that for uniformity and type of quality 
compare favorably with any breed 
of dogs in this country and the coast 
has arrived at the distinction of now 
exporting Irish spaniels to England. 


The tendency among breeders to al 
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OW the Irish water spaniel to drift to 
smaller size has never been counte- 
anced by American fanciers and they 
ave held consistently to the Irish type. 


HE fact that the Irish water spaniel 
| is the largest of the spaniels and 
hat more is expected of him than of 
ny other member of the family should 
ever be lost sight of. It is evident 
at a dog weighing from sixty to 
seventy pounds will have a reserve 
trength and weight that will enable 
im to push his way through the thick 
ees and the undergrowth that covers 
ne marsh and sloughs. It is essential 
hat a dog for this work have a good 
ength of legs so that he will not be off 
his feet in shallow water. The long- 
egged dog can also swim much faster 
han one of the cobby type. The true 
rish water spaniel is of deceptive con- 
ormation. His ceat and foreleg fur- 
hishing are so heavy that it gives the 
mpression that necessarily he must be 
low and heavy. As soon, however, as 
his coat is wet down he displays a form 
nnd body conformation that is as trim 
ns the pointer and in action he is as 
nuick and covers ground as rapidly; all 
pf which by. proper training will serve 
he sportsmen well when used on up- 
and game birds such as grouse and 
prairie chickens and that elusive run- 
er, the Chinese pheasant; for this bird 
e displays a particular aptitude. 

In general appearance the Irish wa- 
er spaniel should be a smart, upstand- 
ing, strongly built, fairly leggy dog, 
ombining great intelligence and en- 
durance with a bold and dashing eager- 
mess of temperament. Noisy and joy- 
ous when not out for game, at which 
ime he must be mute. The skull 
should be capacious, raised in dome 
and fairly wide, the dome appears 

ider than it really is, from its being 
surmounted with the crest or top-knot, 
which should go down to a point be- 
ween the eyes, leaving the temple 
smooth. Eyes small, dark amber and 
ery intelligent looking. Nose dark 
liver-colored, rather large and well de- 
veloped. Ears set on low, and when 
dog is full grown the leather should 
neasure not less than eighteen inches, 
and with the feather about twenty-four 
inches. Neck should resemble that of 
a pointer. The height at the shoul- 
ters should be from twenty to twenty- 
hree inches, according to sex; body 
fair size, round, barrel-shaped and well 
ribbed up. Chest deep and not too 
arrow; shoulders strong, sloping and 
well covered with hard muscle. Back 
trong, loins a trifle arched and power- 
ful, with the hindquarters round and 
muscular and slightly drooping toward 
he set on of the stern. The stern 
hould be a whip-tail, thick at the base 
and tapering to a point. Hair on the 
ail should be short, straight and close 
lying, excepting for a few inches from 
Its root. Forelegs straight and well 
boned. They should be well furnished 
with wavy hair all round and down to 
the feet, which should be large and 
round. The coat should be neither 
Woolly nor lank, but consist of short, 
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POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2250 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Sergeani’s 
Dog Medicines. 
“Standard Over 50 Years’’ 


ThoroBread | 


Build strong muscles and big bones. 
Contain choice cereals including 
whole wheat flour; pure beef, but- 
termilk, cod liver oil, garlic and salt 
in balanced proportion. 


Send35cfor 2lb.trialcarton. Postage 
15c extra outside 50 mile zone. 
Address: The Thoro Bread Co., Dept. 
P., Cincinnati, Ohio. In kibbled or 
meal form 1c more per Ib. 


Dog | 


REVITALIZE v0c'a3 


WITH DENT'S CONDITION Pitts 


A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 

dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 

tion and the simpler ailments. 

50 cents at druggists or by mail. 

DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Book on feeding, care and treatment of dogs and 
Ce eS ote blanks free. 
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THE 
FOX TERRIER 


By W. HAYNES 


“Dogs may come and dogs may go, 
but the Fox Terrier goes on forever” 
—a doggy proverb that is literally true. 
The author gives in a clear and con- 
cise manner the history and char- 
| acteristics of the most popular and 
‘ 


best known of all Terriers. 


Chapters on Education 
Care in Health 
Remedies in Sickness and 
Disease 
Science of Breeding 
Preparation for Showing 
and Show Dogs. 


Bound in cloth, 125 pages, price 
$1.00 postpaid to any address in U.S.A. 


Book naa 


STREAM 


New York, N. Y. 


Forest 


221 West 57th St. 


“9 


DELCREO 


Dog Remedies 
Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers, 
Free Kennel Manual 
How to care for your dog. 


Dept.E, The Delson Chemical Co. 


42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. j 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


Largest and strongest of the spaniel breed. 


These dogs have no equal as ALL AROUND RE- 
TRIEVERS on duck, geese, snipe, grouse, prairie chickem 
and pheasant. Wonderful intelligence, easy to handle. 
Finest kennel in America, fourteen imported prize winners. 
Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs always on hand. Write 


for literature. 
PERCY K. SWAN, CHICO, CALIF. 


POINTERS, English Setters, Wire Fox Terrier’s 
Grown Dogs and Puppies for Sale. 


GEO. W. LOVELL. 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Estb. 1870 


o 
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2, 
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THE 
BULL TERRIER 


By W. HAYNES 
A book of 120 pages in which the 


author gives a complete history of 
this breed. The correct principles 
of training, feeding, general rules 
for care of health, remedies in sick- 
ness and scientific breeding are 
clearly outlined. Bound in cloth, 
price $1.00 postpaid to any address 
in U.S. A. 


Book Department 


Forest 3 STREAM 


221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 
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CLASSIRIED ADVERTISING | 
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In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 


be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 





HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c., $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, IIl. 


FOR SALE—ONE OF THE BRAG COON- 
hounds of Tenn., on 20 days’ trial. Mack Lyons, 
Dept. 84, Springfield, Tenn. Money deposited 
with your express agent. 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS, GREYHOUNDS, 
best of breeding, domestic and imported stock. 
For bench shows, pets and companions. Also 
gous trained for wolf. Geo. E. Hineman, Dighton, 

ans, 


"I WILL HANDLE A FEW COON DOGS, 
for the public. At the $1,000 Leafy Oak Stake. 
Leon Robinson, Lock Box, Dunkirk, Ohio. 











AIREDALES 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST KENNEL HAS 
Oorang Airedale watch-dogs, automobile com- 
panions, children’s playmates, hunters, retrievers, 
stock-drivers, Also Big Game WHounds, Coon- 
hounds, Foxhounds, Rabbit Hounds. All dogs in- 
dividually schooled and trained by canine specialists 
and shipped on trial. Price $50.00 to $150.00 each. 
Thoroughbred puppies $25.00 to $45.00 each. Cata- 
log ten cents. Oorang Kennels, Box 12, La Rue, 

hio. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


FOR YOUR HUNTING DOG NEXT FALL 
buy an Irish Setter or Pointer puppy from Albert 
C. McKnight, Tilden, Nebraska. 


BARGAIN — BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED 
prize-winning Irish Setter bitch in whelp to prize- 
winning dog. Also handsome registered Gordon 
Setter bitch; also. puppies. Charles Inglee, 155 
Montague Street, Brooklyn, New York, 


FREE SALES LIST SEVENTY REGIS- 
tered English Llewellyn Irish Gordon Setters and 
Pointers, Golden West Kennels, Dundee, Minn. 


REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER BITCH, 
in whelp. Sire Ch. Phil Speed Ben. Also some 
puppies. Dr. Dunnick, Nanty-glo, Pa, 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trials. Catalogue ten cents. 


FOR SALE—LLEWELLYN AND ENGLISH 
Setters also rabbit hounds on trial. Pamphlets 
free. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


50 POLICE PUPS ALL COLORS, STRONG- 
heart blood lines. Females, $15; Males, $30. 
Shipped C. O. D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, 
Hannaford, No. Dakota. 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS. 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 


WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIERS. CLASSY 
youngsters, healthy, show prospects by Champion 
True Sport. Reasonable. Also registered bitch in 
whelp. Caswell Kennels, Toledo, Ohio. 

“AIRDALE TERRIER PUPPIES” WITH 
every desired quality to meet your wishes for any 
purpose, Dr, Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 


BEAUTIFUL NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES. 
Pedigreed. Real pleasure and protection for the 
home. Lone Cedar Farm Kennels, Hartsville, 
Indiana. 





DOG REMEDIES: 


RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
three doses; large size $1. Money refunded if not 
satisfied. W. W. Robertson, Druggist, Emporia, 
Virginia. 
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fishing tackle, 


crisp curls right up to the stern. Top- 
knot should fall well over the eyes; the 
top-knot and furnishing of ears should 
be abundant and wavy. The color 
should be dark, rich liver or puce; a 
sandy light coat is a defect; total ab- 
sence of white is desirable; and, ex- 


cept on chest or a toe, should ¢ 
qualify. Scale of points; head 19. 
face and eyes 10; top-knot 10; ears 19. 
chest and shoulders 7%; back and 
quarters 7%; legs and feet 10; taj 
10; coat 10; color 10; symmetry 5. 
total 100. ’ 


Moosing ’Round Kannippi 


(Continued from page 349) 


camera, Mabel!” Quickly she dropped 
her paddle and swerved in her seat to 
snap the shutter as the animal swirled 
to her right. An instant later the bow 
of the canoe bumped him on the rump 
and skidded over a part of his back. 
I snatched my camera from my lap. 
In the same motion I dropped my pad- 
dle and snapped the shutter from my 
hip as he shot out from the canoe. In 
fact I just got him in the finder. The 
canoe then shot ahead about sixty feet 
and rammed into a muskeg. The 
moose wheeled off to our right and 
after a hard struggle he reached shore. 
Then away he dashed like a frightened 
mule while we sat in our canoe and 
watched him as he galloped away. 

The following day we spent around 
camp. In the early morning Mabel 
did some cooking. I went over my 
and we started out 
again. We ventured up a stream which 
we christened Moose Horn Creek. 
There were moose signs everywhere. 
We paddled the length of this lazy 
stream until it became impassable. 
Upstream I saw a large bull moose. 
He was at least two hundred yards 
away. But the stream was blocked 
with beaver cuttings, logs and boul- 
ders, so, turning to shore, I climbed 
out with my camera. 


At my right I found a much-used 
moose path, and by a quiet stalk, 
with the wind in my favor, I was soon 


up close to Mr. Bull. He was about 
twenty. feet from me, but thick alders 
intervened. “How can I get a picture 
of him?” I puzzled. There stood a 
monarch of the wilds whose picture I 
preferred to all of the moose antlers, 
museum mummies or dead moose pic- 
tures that I had ever looked at. After 
counting eight points on each antler 
and doing some fast thinking I came 
to the conclusion that I had little time 
to act. While I was meditating—as 
though some one had warned him—up 
came his head quickly. “What a pose 
for a picture,’ I thought. Then he 
sensed me. There he stood stunned. 
Fright seemed to fill his entire being. 
His eyes began to roll and the lily pads 
that hung from his mouth dropped to 
the water. Suddenly the muscles of 
his neck twitched, then they became 
rigid and set. His eyes almost bulged 
from their sockets and the hair on his 
neck stiffened and raised. We were 
both doing some fast thinking. Suddenly 
he reared his huge body until he ap- 
peared at least fifteen feet high. From- 
this position he reversed about, mak- 
ing a powerful lunge up stream: As 
he tore past, he let out an excited 


snort. Hurriedly I pushed my wa; 
through the brush and took a chanes 
snap shot in his direction but all in 
vain. I did not get a picture though 
that thrilling experience was well 
worth while. 

The following day we ventured north 
in and out of several coves. On this 
paddle we saw a couple of cows anda 
spike horn. We gave chase to the last, 
A half mile of paddling brought us up 
close to him though he beat us to the 
brush and kept out of camera range, 
On this trip we saw several fine 
beaver dams and houses. 


(Cy edging out of one of these coves 
we decided to call it a day, when 
up along shore appeared the unex. 
pected. There about four hundred 
yards away I noticed a powerful bull 
that was intensely occupied about his 
meal in a flower garden of lily blooms, 
He was about a hundred yards from 
shore. He was working with his right 
side toward us, facing shore. His 
head was out of the water one moment 
and under the next. We were rather 
skeptical about getting a picture of 
him. Pursuit being the biggest plea- 
sure, and as the wind was in our favor, 
we started out on a most quiet stalk. 
How we did pull on our paddles when 
his head was under. When he came 
up for air we let our canoe glide (and 
held our breath) silently with the im- 
petus of our drives. A _ half-dozen 
supreme struggles at the paddles 
brought us up to within a hundred 
feet of him. Mysteriously he must 
have gotten a hunch by wireless or 
some ‘way. For up he came high out 
of the water to his shoulders looking 
like some animal of the anti-diluvian 
age. He saw us, there was no doubt 
about it. For we were exerting our- 
selves to the utmost while digging at 
the water with a quick long arm pull 
that fairly shot us directly at him. 
What kind of an animal he thought we 
were we'll never know. Anyway, for 
a moment he seemed paralyzed. Then 
how he did churn the water into a boil 
in his attempt to get under way. Like 
the prow of a motorboat the water 
sprang into two ridges left and right 
as he breasted his way ahead. After 
a quarter of a mile sprint the struggle 
seemed almost hopeless, Finally we 
did turn him into the bigger water 
while we kept between him and the 
shore line. If any moose ever stepped 
on the gas, he did it. He was fairly 
vicious as he threshed the water 
frenzied effort to get away. Finally 
in his terror-stricken struggle he swam 
in a semi-circle and made the shore, 
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A Big One 


(Continued from page 347) 


SPANIELS 


_COCKER AND SPRINGER SPANIEL PUP- 
pies for sale. Very best breeding. Show stock as 
well as hunting type. Write tor breeding and 
prices. Nishnabotna Kennels, Red Oak, Iowa. 


BEAUTIFUL COCKER PUPPIES. 





size and then we measured him. He 


until he began to give way and drift 
was forty-eight and one quarter inches 


towards shore. Exclamations came 







































my way forth a plenty from Doc when he saw long. OVER FOUR FEET, nearly aS| hunting strain. Registered. Rectory fone 
a chaneef! him. We now held a short “fish coun- long as my rod. His tail when spread | Greensville, Ont. 

ut all inf cil” and soon had our final attack all out, measured fourteen inches. His 

re though doped out. We were all aware that mouth had a spread of eleven inches. TRAINERS—DOGS 





Well that was some fish. It was 
forty-five minutes from the time he 
struck my spinner to the time we 


many a fish had escaped when making 
that last struggle, so we were expecting 
to see some excitement. The shore at 
this point had a gentle gravel slope. 
I had the salmon pulled to the water 
edge and was keeping a tight line on 
him. Doc waded out just below the 
fish and Bob followed. Soon Doc was 
carefully bending over with his canvas- 
gloved hands aimed at a point just 
back of the head. Seemed to me Doc 
was taking all kinds of time about this 


was well LET ME TRAIN YOT'R BIRD DOG. PAUL 


Otto, Winnifield, La. 
" WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 


landed him. Forty-five minutes—each a four years’ soy ae in developing shoot- 
: ° ing dogs on grouse an uail. Excell 
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said about forty pounds, my guess was BOARDING KENNELS 


fifty or more. We were not going to 
leave this matter to guess work; so we| , GET |MY SPECIAL RATE BOARDING 
dogs. McGovney’s Kennels, Washington C. H., 


loaded him in Doc’s car and took him | Ohio. 
to the meat market. He weighed only 
thirty-one and one-half pounds. I felt 
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know that it couldn’t be done and I 
went and did it. 


Booking orders 
Wytheville, Va. 


next fall delivery. 
Stephens Mink Ranch, 


number for 
every day. 

SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS, 
Pigeons, Mink, Muskrat. Tell me how you are 
situated and I’ll show you how to make big profits. 
Write for facts. 707 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, 
Colo. 
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DUCK FOODS 






high out MINNESOTA GIANT WILD RICE SEED— 
_ looking Write for special price for immediate delivery. 
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MacGregor Dennerly ‘Company, Aitkin, Minn. 


DUCK FOODS THAT BRING DUCKS IN 


31 years’ experience, Suggestions free. 
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IF Tee COLO DIDO | 
[| CLASSIFIED — 
REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN. $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 





SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 
cash, no matter where located, particulars free. 
Real Estate Salesman Co., 525.Brownell, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


WANTED—MALE HELP 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary. Details free. Press Syndicate, 955, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


RAILWAY POSITIONS—MEN, 17-40, 
wanting positions, office or on trains, $125-$400 
monthly, free passes, experience unnecessary. 
Write Baker, Supt., 74, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED MAN TO 
manage wild game and fish preserve. Gilbert 
Wagner, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois. 


MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125- 
$200 month and home furnished ; permanent; hunt, 
fish, trap. For details, write Morton, 227 McMann 

.» Denver, Colo. 


TAXIDERMY 


F. SCHUMACHER ‘& SONS, MANUFAC- 
turers of glass eyes for taxidermists. Taxidermist’s 
supplies. Indian beads, furriers’ supplies. 285 
Halliday St., Jersey City, N. J 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS HOMESPUN TWEEDS, DIRECT 
from Scotland, the “real. thing,’’ hand-woven and 
hard-wearing. Sports Suits to measure, exclusive 
cut, $32.00, postage paid. Booklet and samples 

T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed Warehouse, 
120, Stornoway, Scotland. 


BEAUTIFUL MONTANA MOSS AGATE 
ladies rings ‘in solid gold. $3.50 each. Yellow- 
oe Gem Co., 424 Yellowstone Ave., Billings, 

ont. 


FOR SALE — ON ACCOUNT OF ILL 
health, one big twin 6 H. P. Johnson Out Board 
Motor, slightly used. One Light Twin Johnson, 
on Very’ low price. Lock Box 711, Wauseon, 

hio. 


EXPERIENCED GUIDE AND FOUR SONS 
brought up in the business, be glad to take sports- 
men on trips; have complete outfit. Write for de- 
tails, John Moberly, Entrance, Alberta. 











MAKE YOUR CAMP EQUIPMENT. BLUE 


prints and directions. Moccasins, pack sack, 
sleeping bag, fireplace, buckskin, cabin, wall tent. 
Fifty cents each, Outdoor Feature Service, Falls 
City, Nebraska. 


TOBACCO USERS: BUY YOUR TOBACCO 
direct from factory at factory prices. Our to- 
baccos are different and superior. Write for FREE 
catalogue. The Planters Tobacco Co., Hender- 
son, Ky. 


MEXICAN MADE PISTOL HOLSTERS, 
cartridge belts, lariats, hand-carved holsters, belts, 
horse-hair articles, rattlesnake belts. Tex-Mex 
Leather Co., 312 Esperson Bldg., Houston, Texas. 


1925 LOCKWOOD ASH TWIN $85.00; 1926 
Evinrude 4 H. Power twin $100. H. B. Coit, 
Ravenna, Ohio. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


L. C. SMiTH PIGEON GRADE DOUBLE 
bbl. single trigger, ejector, 734 Ibs., 30 in full., 
straight grip 2%4-1%4-15., Silvers nad Lyman sights, 
highly engraved, perfect condition. $200. Clarence 
Gardiner, Slocum, R. I. 


CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK OF 
genuine Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, Sauer shot- 
guns. Lowest prices in the U. S. Send stamp 
for list. Baker & Kimball, 38 B. South St., Boston. 


FOR SALE—MAXIM SILENCERS FOR 
Springfield or Krag Rifles $4.00—Colt’s Vest 
Pocket Screw Drivers 15c, Jim Craton’s, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


THE OVR-UNDA GUN FOR TRAP OR 
field—the greatest improvement in a sporting gun 
in a generation. Circular on request. Baker & 
Kimball, 38 B South St., Boston. 


FOR SALE—REMINGTON 12 GA. AUTO- 
matic Two Barrels, Open and Choke. First-class 
Condition at Bargain Price. F, E. Warren, Rose- 
dale, Miss, 
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In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


(CLASSIFIED “ADVERTISING | 


) 


=. 7 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS PROFITABLE. 
Booklet describing One Hundred Best Magazine 
Markets 10c. Snyder Publishing Co., Guilford, 
Connecticut. 


EARN $120 to $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 


We secure 


paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. 
3. months’ 


position for you after completion of 
home study course or money refunded. Excellent 
opportunities. Write for Free Booklet G-53. 
Standard Business Training Institute, Buffalo, 
a ee 





SONG POEM WRITERS—ADDRESS RAY 
Hibbeler, D 104, 2104 No. Keystone Ave., Chicago. 


“ARCHERY” 


Fine HAND-MADE_BOWS. 
hunting. Guaranteed. Five dollars, 
Cypress, Santa Ana, Calif. 


BI-MONTHLY MAGAZINE ON ARCHERY. 
$1 per year, 20 cents per copy. Ye Sylvan Archer, 
Dept. A, Corvallis, Oregon. 


TARGET 
71 


Baker, 6 





AGENTS WANTED 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, MAKING 
sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. E. 
Palmer, 534 Wooster, . Ohio. 





BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ANOEING ain’t what it uster be! 
To this weighty observation you 
and your canoeing readers must agree, 
I am confident. But can we agree as 
readily regarding wherein it has 
changed? 

The automobile has taken its toll 
from the ranks of canoeists. It affords 
greater freedom of movement, promises 
more distant fields, includes the whole 
family. But we must also remember 
that the automobile makes it possible 
to reach distant waters for canoeing, 
and the canoe itself may be readily 
packed along. 

As to the hardihood of the present- 
day canoeists, who can compare and 
judge. It’s my hunch that the same 
types persist in about the same ratio. 

All of which leads up to the thought 
that—wilderness curtailed, the automo- 
bile an accessory, canoeists breeding 
true to form—the sport of the future 
will be more highly organized and 
mainly concerned with racing. True, 
the lone cruiser will persist and there 
will likely be some group encampments, 
but a greatly increased number will see 
in the canoe an opportunity to match 
skill and brawn. 

The regatta to be held this June in 
Central Park, New York City, when 
looked at as a sign of this trend, will 
probably have a pronounced effect on 
the sport, an accelerating influence on 
the organization for racing and on the 
interest in racing. Judging by the 
way far lesser sports have grown when 
given publicity, it is reasonable to pre- 
dict that canoeing as a competitive 
sport is on the eve of wide acceptance 
and practice. 

LEROY WILLIAM HUTCHINS. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, may, 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., Rg. 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF con. 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, i912 


of Forest and Stream, published month! y 

York, N. ¥., for April 1st 1927...” ** New 
State of New York } 

County of New York 5% 

Before me, 2 Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
T. H. Mearns, who, having been duly sworn ap. 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of the FOREST Anp 
STREAM and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, re uired by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub. 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Forest and Stream Publishing Co, 
221 W. 57th St., N. Y. City. ? 

Editor, William A. Bruette, 221 W. 57th S¢. 
N. Y. City. : 

Managing Editor, Donald Stillman, 221 vw, 
5ith St., N. Y. City. 

Business Manager, T. H. Mearns, 221 W. 57th 
St., N. Y. City. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad. 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more 
of the total amount of stock.) Forest and Stream 
Publishing Co., 221 W, 57th St., New York, 
N. Y.; William A. Bruette, 221 W. d7th St., New 
York, N. Y.; George Bird Grinnell, 238 E. 15th 
St., New York, N. Y.; E. L. Parker, Pitts. 
burgh, Pa. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent, or more of total amount of bonis, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 


4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders ani secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


T. H. MEARNS, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th 
day of March, 1927. 
[Seal] WALTER L. BISHOP. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1927.) 


Hunting the Fox 
By W. Dz BROKE 


This book is a study of the history and practical 
technique of hunting the fox, written with a sim 
plicity and vividness of touch which should give it 
a leading place on the shelf of fox-hunting classics. 


137 PAGES $2.00 


The Idyl of the Split- Bamboo 


PRICE $3.00 


Streamcraft 
PRICE $2.50 


Here is an opportunity for the readers of Forest 
AND SrREAM to purchase the two books written by 
Dr. George Parker Holden and mentioned in_his 
article, “‘The Art and Science of Fresh Water 
Angling.” 

Either book may be purchased separately at the 


BOARD, 


price specified or both books will be*shipped for the 


SPECIAL PRICE (POSTPAID) $4.00 


Book Department 
AND . 
Yaad STREAM 
New York, N. Y. 
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